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Sketches of Fashion's Eccentricitics. 
BY J. M. AUSTIN. 


"Tleazed with this bauble still, as that before.? 
Original, 


Ds the reign of Elizabeth of England, the 
rage for cosmetics was unprecedented, It is 
quite evident that paints were freely used by 
gentlemen; as well as .ladies. 'The vocabulary 
of contents of the dressing-table.of a belle at 
that day included oils, tinctures, quintessences, 
pomatums, -perfumes and paints, both white.and 
red. Bathing the face-in' wine was a ſayorite 
cosmetic.  Strutt gives .us a recipe from an old 


manuscript,. to make the face.of a beautiful red 
color. 'The -person was to enter a warm bath 


until he perspired freely, and then wash his face 
with wine, and *so should be both faire and roddy.* 

In Mr, Lodge's * Illustrations of British History,” 
is © a letter from the Earl of Shrewsbury, who 
had:the keeping of the unfortunate Mary, Queen 
of Scots. 'The earl notices that the queen 
bathed in wine, and complains of the expense, 
and requires a further allowance. A learned 
Scotch professor informed me, on my pointing 


out this passage, that white wine was used for| 


these purposes.” It certainly is much wiser and 
'gaſer, to make an external rather than an inter- 
nal use of wine—especially for ladies. A wine- 
bathing lady is much to be preferred to.a wine- 
drinking lady. The former may be va, but 
there is great danger that the latter will be 
giddy! Ladies were also in.the habit, in those 
days, of bathing in milk, It is 8aid that elder 


beauties bathed in wine to get rid of their| 


wrinkles ; ; and perhaps not without. reason, wine 
being-a great astringent. But unwrinkled beau- 
ties bathed in milk to preserve the” 8oftness of 
the 8kin. 

_ In the reign of Charles 11., England was 
flooded with the most indelicate of the French 
- fashions, which were favored and led on by the 
56 
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| crosslets.” | 
entitled, © New instructions unto .youth. for their 


.ghoes. 
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queen. This became 80 great an evil, that the 
clergy were compelled to denounce it. Richard 
Baxter, a celebrated divine, wrote a preface.to 
a book entitled, * A just and .geasonable repre- 
hension of naked breasts and shoulders.* At 
the same time * a whimsical fashion prevailed 
among the ladies of strangely ornamenting their 
faces with abundance of black patches cut into 
grotesque forms, such. as a coach and horses, 
owls, rings, 8uns, moons, .crowns, cross and 
In 1672, a;-publication- was put . forth 


behaviour, and also a discourse ,upon_. some in- 
novations of habits and dressing ; against pow- 
dering of hair, naked breasts, black spots, (or 
patches,). and other unseemly customs.”  At- 
tached to. this work is a drawing of two ladies? 
heads, representing Virtue and Vice. Virtue 18 
habited with great modesty, with a black velvet 
heod, and plain white kerchief on her neck, 
with a border. Vice wears no handkerchief, 
her-dress is cut low, 80 as to display. a,great 
part of the breast, and a yariety: of fantastical 
patches on. her face. 'These two figures.were 
very appropriately named ! 

D'Israeli, who is an Episcopalian, and, un- 
doubtedly,..in 8ome degree prejudiced against 
Dissenters, sarcastically remarks, that © the in- 


novations of fashions in-the reign of Charles 1I. 


were watched with a jealous eye by the remains 
of those strict Puritans, who now could .on 

pour out their bile in 8uch solemn' admonitions. 
They affected all possible plainness and sanctity. 
When courtiers wore monstrous wigs, :the pu- 
ritans cut their hair short ; when courtiers 
adopted hats with broad & aka the puritans 
elapped on round black caps, and zerewed up 
their pale religious faces; when ,shoe-buckles 
were revived, the puritans wore strings to their 
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In 1751, a dandy's dress was thus described 
in the Inspector,—a black velvet coat, a green 
and silver waistcoat, yellow velvet small clothes, 
and blue stockings. A vatirical writer of a later 
day, describes a buck of his time as follows : 
*A coat of light green, with sleeves too emall 
for the arms, and buttons too big for the sleeves; 
a pair of Manchester fine stuff small clothes, 
without money in the pockets; clouded Silk 
stockings, but no legs; a club of hair behind 
larger than the head that carries it ; a hat of 
the 8ize of sixpence on a block not worth a far- 
thing !* Not an inapt description, in the last 
respcct, of a dandy of the present day. 

I cannot better close these hasty * Sketches,” 
than by a somewhat lengthy-extract from D'Is- 
raeli, on *the history of gloves,” which he in- 
forms us he compiled from the papers of an in- 
- genious antiquary, published in the * Present 
State of the Republic of Letters,” vol. x. p. 289. 

*The antiquity of this part of dress, will form 


our first inquiry ; and we s$hall then show its} 


various uses, in the several ages of the world. 

© It has been imagined that gloves are noticed 

in the 108th Pzalm, where the royal prophet de- 

clares he will cast his shoe over Edom ; and 

still farther back 8upposing them to be used in 

the times of the Judges, Ruth iv. 7., where the 

custom is noticed of a man taking off his shoe and 

 giving'it to his neighbor, as a pledge for redeem- 


ing or exchanging anything. The word in these 


two texts, usually translated shoe by the Chaldee 
paraphrast, in the latter is rendered glove. Ca- 
gaubon 1s of opinion that gloves were worn by 
the Chaldeans, from the word here mentioned 
being explained in the Talmud Lexicon, the 
elothing of the hand. But are not these mere 
conjectures, .and has not the Chaldean para- 
phrast taken a liberty in his version? 


© Xenophon gives a elear and distinet account | 


of gloves. Speaking of the manners of the Per- 


Sians, as a proof of their effeminacy he observes, 


that not satisfied with covering their head, and 
their ſeet, they also guarded their hands against 
the cold with thick gloves. 
Laertes at work in his garden, represents him 
with gloves on his hands, to secure them from 
the thorns. Varro, an ancient writer, is an evi- 
dence in favor of their antiquity among the Ro- 
mans. In lib. ii. cap. 99, de Re Rustica, he 
8ays, that olives gathered by the naked hand 
are preferable to those gathered with gloves. 
Athenzus speaks of a celebrated glutton" who | 
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| 


Homer, deveribiig 


-use was not common. 
| gloves, implies a. considerable degree of effemi- 


\ 


always came to table with gloves on his hands, 


that he might'be able to handle and eat the meat 
while hot, and devour more than the rest of the 
company.”? , 
'These authorities show that the ancients n were 
not strangers to the use of gloves, -though their 
' In a hot climate to wear 


nacy, We can more clearly trace the early 
use of gloves in northern than in southern na- 
tions. When the ancient severity of manners 
declined, the use of gloves prevailed among the 
Romans ; but not without some opposition from 
the philosophers. Musonius, a philosopher who 
lived at the close of the first century. of chris- 
tianity, among other invectives against the cor- 


 ruption of the age, says, i 4s shameſul that per- 


8ons in perfect health, should clothe ther hands 
and feet with 8oft and hairy coverings. Their con- 
venience,;” however, 800n made the use general. 
Pliny the younger informs us, in his account of 
his uncle's journey to Vesuvius, that his secre- 
tary 8at by him ready to write down whatever 
occurred remarkable; and that he had gloves 
on his hands, that the coldness of the weather 
might not impede his business. | 

* In the beginning of the ninth century the 
use of gloves was become 80 universal, that even 
the church thought a regulation in that part of 
the dress necessary. In the reign of Lewis le 
Debonnaire, the council of Aix ordered that the 
monks should only wear gloves made of sheep- 
skin. | 

*'That time has made alterations in the form 
of this as in all other apparel, appears from the 
old pictures and monuments. 

* Gloves, besides their original design for a 
covering of the hand, have been employed on 
8everal great and 8olemn occasions : as in the 
ceremony of inveslitures, in bestow:ng Tands, or 
in conſerring dignities. Giving possession, by 
the delivery of a glove, prevailed in several parts 
| of Christendom in later ages. In the year 1002 
| the bishops of Paderborn and Moncerco were 
put into possession of their 8ees by receiving a 
glove. + It was thought 80. essential a part of the 
Episcopal habit, that some abbots in | France 
presuming to wear gloves, the council of Poitiers 
interposed in the affair, and forbad them the use, 
on the same principle as the ring and 8andals ; 


| thege being: peculiar to bishops, who frequently 


wore them richly adorned 'on their backs with 


Jewels, 
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| +15 Favin. obgerves, that the custom of blessing 
glovih at the coronation of the kings of France, 
which &till 8ubsists, is a remain of the eastern 
practice of. investiture by a glove. ' A remark- 
able instance of this ceremony is recorded. The 
unfortunate Conradin was deprived of his crown 
and his-life by the usurper Mainſroy.. - When 
having ascended the scaffold, the injured prince, 
lamenting his hard fate, asserted his right.to the 
crown, and as a token of investiture, threw his 
glove among the crowd, entreating it might be 
conveyed to Some of Bo relations who would 
revenge his death. It was taken up by a knight 
and brought to Peter, king of Arragon, who, in 
virtue of this glove was afterwards crowned at 
Palermo, | 

* As the delivery of gloves was once a part of 
the ceremony used in giving possession, 80. the 
depriving a person of them was a mark of di- 
vesting . him: of his office, and of degradation. 
The Earl of Carlisle, in the reign of Edward II., 
impeached of holding a correspondence with the 
Scots, was condemned to die as a traitor. Wal- 
s8ingham, relating other circumstances of his 
degradation, says, ** His spurs were cut off with 
a hatchet ; and his gloves and shoes were taken 
_ off,” etc 

* Another use of gloves was in a duel ; he who 
threw one down, was by this act understood to 
give defiance, and he who took it up, to accept 
the challenge. 

*'The use of single combat, at first designed 


only for a trial of innocence, like the ordeals "| 


fire and water, was in succeeding ages, prac- 
tiged ſor deciding rights and property. Chal- 
lenging by the glove was continued down to the 
reign. of Elizabeth, as appears. by an account 
given: by Spelman, of a duel] appointed to be 
fought ia 'Tothill Fields, in the year 1571. The 
dispute was concerning some lands inthe county 
of Kent. | The plaintiffs appeared in court, and 
demanded. 8ingle combat. One of them threw 
down his glove, which the- other immediately 
taking up, carried it off on. the point. of his 
sword, and. the day of fighting was appointed. 
This affair, however, was adjusted by the:queen's 
interference. 

© The ceremony. is. still practisged of challen- 
ging by a glove at the coronation of the kings of 
England, he his majesty's champion entering 
Weatminster Hall, completely armed and mount- 
ed, Challenging by glove is 8till in use in 
Some parts of the world, " In Germany on re- 


p 


| dr e88, till after the Reformation. 
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| gular anecdote concerning . gloves. 


| them by a fee to the seryants. 


| ceiving an affront, to gend a' glove to the offend- 


ing party, is a challenge to a duel. 

\* The last use of gloves was for carrying the 
hawk, which is very ancient. In former times, - 
princes and other great men, took 80 much 
pleasure in carrying the hawk on their hand; 
that some of them have chosen to be represent- 
ed in' this attitude. There is a monument of 
Philip I.-of France till remaining, on which he 
is represented at length on his tomb, holding a 
glove in his hand. 

* Chambers says, that formerly Judges were 
forbidden to wear gloves on the bench. No 
reason 1is ass8igned for this prohibition. Our 
[English] judges lie under no such constraint ; 
for both they and the rest of the court, make no 
difficulty of receiving gloves from the sheriffs, 
wheneyer the 8ession or as8ize concludes with- 


{ out any one receiving sentence of death, which 


is called a maiden as8ize ; a custom of great an- 
tiquity. 

* Qur curious antiquary has pregerved a 8n- 
Chambers 
informs us that it is not safe at present to enter 
the. stables of princes without pulling off our 
gloves. He does not tell us in what the danger 
consists ; but it is an ancient established custom 
in Germany, that whoever enters the stables of 
a prince, or. great man, with his gloves on his 
hands, is obliged to forfeit them, or redeem 
The 8ame cus- 
tom is observed in some places at the death of 
the stag ; in which case if the gloves are not 
taken off, they are redeemed by money given to 
the huntsmen and keepers. The French king 
never failed of pulling off one of his gloves on 
that occasion. The reason of this ceremony 
seems to be lost. 

*We meet with the term glove-money in our 
old records; by which is meant money given te 
the Servants to. buy gloves, This probably is 
the origin of the phrase, giving a pair of gloves, 


{to signify making a present for some favar.or 


Service. | 

* Gough, in his ** Sepulchral Monuments,” 
informs us that gloves formed no part of female 
I have 8een 
ome 80 late as Anne's time, richly worked and 
embroidered. 

©'There must exist in tho Denny ſamily, me 
of the oldest gloves extant, as appears ſrom the 
following glove anecdote. 


* At the sale of the Ear] of Arran's. goods, 
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April 6, 1759, the gloves given: by: Henry VL: 
to Sir Anthony Denny, were gold for 380. 1Ts.— 
those given; by James I. to his son, Edward 
Denny, ſor 221. 4s.—the mittens given by Queen 
Elizabeth to Sir Edward Denny's lady, 250. 4s. 
—all which were bought for Sir Thomas Denny 
of Ireland; who was descended in &@ direct. hne 
from the great /Sir Anthony Denny, one of the 
executors of the will of Henry VIII.” + 

To the aboye singular uses to which: gloves 
have been put, may be added the practice till 
observed in our own country, of presenting 
white gloves to the bride's-matds and the groom's- 
men at weddings, A custom; is also practised, 
by the descendants of the Dutch among us, 
though. now. almost obsolete, of presenting at 
funerals black gloves and white 3carfs to the in- 
vited guests, to be worn as badges of mourning. 


—_— 


The Voice of God. 
Original, 


WraArT called me forth from dust ? 
What bade my blood 
Throughout my veins thus warmly flow ? 
What bade me live and it was $0? 
The voice of God ! 


What, even from my youth, 

Where'er I'e trod, 

Has warned dread danger from my way, 

And called me back when I would stray ? 
'The voice of God ! 


Whot, when affliction reared 
Its weighty rod, 
And I 8tood tremblingly 3 in tears, 
Fell most melodious on my ears ? 
The voice of God ! 


What, when I mouldering lie 
Beneath the 80d, 

Shall bid the tomb resign its trust, 

And rouse again my s8leeping dust ? 
'The voice of God ! 


Then ever let me heed, 
At hoine, abroad, 
Where'er my earthly lot is cast, 
While duty calls, and life flows fast, 
'The voice of God. 
* Westbrook, Me. 


D. J. M. 


—_—. 
———— ” as 


Parable of the Ten Virgins. | 
A DIALOGUE. * 
Original. 
2D morning, neighbor D. 


I was highly 


gratl ed in seeing you at my lecture last even- 
ing, for I think the parable which was the sub- 
ject of my remarks is enough to disproye Uni- 
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'to:refute it; But will you have” the goodness to 


| veraalism, were  thers nothing else in the Bible 


express your views ETD the correctiiess _— my 
exposition. 
D. With much ddurS 8ir ; "but first let us 


recapitulate the conelusions to which" yon ar- 


rived, 80 that there may be no misunderstand- 
ing as to. the premises. Your first, if 'T cor- 
rectly understood you, was the. time. reſerigd to 
in the parable, of the time of the final judgment 
after the general resurrection of the dead. 


H. The parable implies this; for it 8ays 
that the virgins all slumbered and slept, and 
death, you will recollect, is frequently referred 
to by our Savior under the similitude of sleep. 

D. - So far I correctly understood you. Your 
second, I think, was that the'five wise virgins 


\| represent those who have been © born again,” 


while the five foolish virgins represent the un- 


; regenerate. 


H. The wise represent all who have. been 
born again previous to the day of judgment, 
while the foolish virgins represent all who re- 
mained-in unbelief. | | 


D. Your third conclusion was, * grace was 
represented under the similitude of oil, and the 
only reason why -all are not saved is, that they 
reſuse to partake 'of the oil of 8anctification and 
reject the offers of mercy,” 


H. The. parable gives no reason. for the re- 
jection of a part, except that they are detitute 
of grace. And, now permit .me to inquire how 
you can believe 1n the final salvation of all men, 
when Christ spoke 80 pointedly. of the final Ar 
aration ? l 


D. To be honest, Br, H., if you can PLL I 
it appear that; your exposition of | the parable is 
the correct one, or that the geparation 1s a: final 
one, I should-renounce the doctrine of impartial 


.| grace at once. 


H. I am glad to hear you say 80, for I think 
my exposition the only tenable. one, ' and I hope 
that I 8hall be able to convince you of the Same. 
But pray'tell me' what you discovered in my ex- 


| position which appeared objectionable ? 


D. In the first place the time referred to in 
your exposition was a different time from that 
stated by our Savior for the IONNGHE of this 
event. 


'H. 1 am surprised that. you. should ques- 
tion the time, for 1 thought no judicious man 
would do that. Surely all commentators are 


agreed upon this point, and I am "much ur- 


for one. moment dispute their authority. | 

-D. | However great may be your gurprise, 
allow me to 8ay, if I take the scriptures for my 
guide instead of commentators, I am obliged to 
reject your exposition- of the timg reſerred' to-in 
the parable. This parable, you will recollect, 
was delivered-in reply to certain questions pro- 
pounded to Christ by his disciples, and was to be 
accomplished: at the time of these events pre- 
dicted in the 24th chapter. 

H.” Our Savior: appears to: have referred to 
two distinct periods of time in the preceding 
chapter, viz; the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the coming of Christ to the final judgment. 

D. I know of no reason why we should limit 
the time to two distinct periods, rather than three 
or twenty, if we 80 far depart from the'testimony 
of Christ and his disciples, as to admit of more 
than one. The questions were with regard to 
the overthrow of the temple, the coming of 
Christ to take vengeance on his enemies, and 
the end of the azwon or Jewish polity. 

As to the Greek noun aton, it may be transla- 
ted either age or world; but I think as world 
is the primary signification, the evidence Is in 
favor of the received translation. 

D. FExcuse me, sir, for correcting your 
statement. 1 recollect no Texicographer who 
gives world as the primary signification of aton. 
The late respected Rev. E. S. Goodwin, after a 
critical examination of the writings of all the 
more ancient Greek authors, says that they in- 
variably. used the word to denote being, life or 
existence. Grove defines it thus, —eternity, 
life, an age, duration or continuance of time, a 
period, a revolution of 'ages, a dispensation of 
Providence, this world or life, and the world or 
life to come ;* and agreeing with these authors 
we find Parkhurst, Donnegan and Jones, with 
others too numerous to mention. *But there are 
other and weightier reasons for rejecting your 
exposition as to the time, You stated that the 
coming of Christ spoken of was to be at the day 
of judgment, evidently. meaning in a future 8tate 
of existence, whereas our Savior declared that 
it should: be before that generation should pass 
away. 
fully 8ustained by the record of Mark and Luke, 
who' both refer the [gong to the 8ame period 
of time. 

H. 'T know there are Aifficuſties with regard 
tothe time, especially with Ned. to the com- 


prised that a'man of your understanding-should] 


In these remarks you will perceive I am| 


| whereby the righteous were saved ; 


i. 


 parison. of, Matthew's testimony-with the other 
|| Evangelists, but let us leave that till 8ome fu- 
ture time, and pass. to a consideration' of 'the 


centvinder of the discourse, * Have you any ob- 
jeetions to urge as to the other conclusions ?/: 
D. Your second  conclusion| was, that the 
five wise virgins represented the regenerate or 
the heirs of the kingdom, while the five foolish 
virgins represented the unregenerate or heirs of | 


eternal perdition ; whereas our Savior compares 


the kingdom of heaven to 'ten' virgins, five of 
whom were wise and five foolish, and says-noth- 
fg about the unregenerate; Again, by the oil 
you 8aid our Sayior intended to represent grace 
but how 
will that compare with your introduction, wherein 
you stated that all men were wholly corrupt by 
nature ; that they were incapable of any good 
thought, word or deed, until regenerated. You 
will recollect the parable says the Iamps of the 
foolish virgins had gone out, implying that they 


| had once contained oil or grace. 


 H. Why, we should only look unto the 
moral of the parable—we are not to explain 
each of its parts as containing gome distinct doe- 
trine. | 


D. I am glad that we here agree and. had 
you confined your remarks last evening to the 


1 moral application of the parable, I should prob- 


ably have found much to approve ; . for I 'am 
confident there would be less : disxagreement 
among christians, should all sermons be con- 
fined to the true meaning of the text, instead of 
being framed for the purpose of supporting 80me 
particular creed. 


H. As I am 1n Something of a hurry, will 
you have the goodness to give what you. colt» . 
8ider a correct application of the parable, and I 
will attentively consider it, and give: you my 
views at gome future time ? 

D. The application.I think extremely TEM 
The wise virgins represented the watchful -chrig- 
tians, who fed-continually upon the doetrines of 
our. Savior, - while the: foolish represent .those 
who had once tasted of the good word of the 
kingdom, known that Christ was precious; but 


had fallen away, and were allowed. to perish 


with the unbelieving Jews at. the destruction of 
Jerusalem, | 

- H., Your exposition appears natural, and I 
should be inclined to think correct, were /it not 
that ' the learned commentators, to whom we 
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a different exposition. 
D. We s8hould follow no eats dab 
ther than he follows our beloved Master. But 


with regard to all the commentators referring. 
this to the time of a general judgment, Drs. 


Pearce, Hammond and Kendrick, are certainly 
exceptions to the general remark, as they refer 
the time to the destruction of Jerusalem, as does 
also Dickinson in his new translation. Clarke 
and Rosenmuller are 80 well convinced that our 
Savior referred to that event, they ON TO 
it may refer to that event. 7 

H. Well, Þ will give the parable a more 
thorough examination, the result of which you 


Shall know at some future time. W. W. 
Lempster,. N. H. | | 


The Duty of Adding to our Faith. 


Original. 


2 PETER, i. 5: © Besides this, giving all diligence, add 
to your faith. : . 
Tarr classification of these words refers us to 
the preceding verses, *© Besides this '*—besides 
what ? we enquire, - To obtain a satisfactory 
answer to this question, we must read from the 


first verse of the chapter, © Simon Peter a ser-' 


vant and an apostle of Jesus Christ, to them 
that have obtained like precious faith with us, 
through the righteousness of God, and of our 
Savior Jesus Christ. Grace and peace be mul- 
tiplied unto you through the knowledge of God, 
and of Jesus our Lord, according as his divine 
power hath given unto us all things that pertain 
unto life and gogliness, through the knowledge 
of him that hath called you to glory and virtue ; 
whereby are given unto us exceedingly great 
and precious promises ; that by these ye' might 
be. partakers of the divine nature, having es- 
caped the corruption that is in the world through 
lust. And besides this, giving all diligence, add 
to your faith.” 

Now notice, 1. 'Those to whom this epistle 
. was written had obtained like precious faith with 
the apostles. - 2. This faith centered in the ex- 
ceedingly great and precious | promises which 
God had given. 3, The divine power 'of God 
had given them all things that pertain: to. life and 
godliness, It had not given them anything 
which pertained to death and ungodhiness. | _ No. 
For it was the object of Christ's mission' to give 


men life, and impart that knowledge which leads 


| produces. 
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Should always look for agsistance, have given it | 


to 'glory and virtue, Hence, faith works by 
love, ard purifies the /heart and overcomes the 
world,” 4. The great promises were/given, and 
the knowledge of God imparted, 'not only that 


they might beheve, but also, that: they might be 


partakers''of the Divine nature, The Divine 

nature is love. This, the precious faith of Christ 
It cleanses the heart; and, there- 
fore, those who obtained it, throngh: a knowl- 


edgo of Christ and God, escaped the pollutions 


which were in the world through lust. 

But this was not 8ufficient ; it was not enough 
for them to believe. 'There was something fur- 
ther to be done, in order that they might be at 
peace with themgelves, and shine as lights in 
the world. They must be diligent, and add to 
their -ſaith.. If they simply believed on Christ, 
and went no ſurther, they would be but little in 
advance of demons, -* If thou believest, thou 
doest well; the devils also believe and tremble,” 
8a1d an apostle. 

All the blessings of the gospel flow to us 
through the mediation of Jesus—and to believe 
this is well. 'Do hail him as our deliverer and 
Redeemer, . is as it should be. But to: stop 
here is. highly improper. We trust that we 
cherish the 8ame ſaith that warmed and cheered 
the ancient believers. But there 1s a great 
work for us to accomplish, if we would fill our 
minds with true comfort. We must grow in 
grace and .in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ—or, in the words of our 
text, we must add to our ſaith, and be diligent 
in the work ; not slothful. 

The term faith is 80 well understood, that it 
will be ugeless to offer one word of explanation. 
It is the -assent of the mind to the gospel mes- 
sage. You believe that God has sent his 80n to 
8ave the world, and that Jesus will accomplish 
the work. This is your faith, and the same that 
the apostles, and those to whom this epistle. was 
directed, cultivated. Now there 1s. a very im- 
portant duty deyolving on us—it is to. add to 
this faith, But, is the inquiry made, What shall 
we add-? the answer is, * Add to.your faith, yir- 


|tue; and to virtue, knowledge ;. and to knowl- 


edge, temperance; and to temperance, patience; 
and to. patience, godliness; and. to godliness, 
brotherly. kindness ; and to. brotherly. kindness, 
charity.* Here are  seven. things which must 
be added to our faith, These we will briefly 
notice in the-order in which they are named. 

1. Viptue. By virtue we are not only: to- un- 
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derstand moral goodness, the practice of moral 
duties, and abstaining from vice, and conſorm- 
ing our lives and conversation to the perfect 
law of liberty—this, the gospel requires. "But 
this is not the only sense in which the word vir- 
tue is to be understood as it occurs in our con- 
text. To refrain from every description of evil. 
—to ayoid even its appearance, is our duty ; and 
this we must do to pogsess ourselves of perma- 
nent tranquilliy. The word virtue, as used by 
Peter, means fortitude and courage. Dr. Clarke, 
in a criticism on the Greek word here rendered 
virtue, gives this definition. And from the na- 
/ture of the case, it 8eems to me very reasonable 
that the word should be 80 understood. 

That was an age of. great. persecution ; . the 
Jews, who were the dominant party, had de- 
cided to turn every one. out of the 8ynagogue, 
who should profess faith in Christ openly. And 
many it -is said, did believe on Jesus, "but did 
not profess him. openly for fear of the Jews. 
Besides there was danger of losing all they pos- 
8es8ed, by the avowal of their faith. Paul aſ- 
firmed, that for Christ he had suffered the loss 
of all things—and 8ome. of 'the Hebrews bore 
Joyfully the spoiling of their goods. - Then there 
was the opposition which they must expect from 
_ the heathen, and this was not 8mall. Therefore, 
having come to a knowledge of the truth, and 
exercised faith in Jesus, they needed a great 
share of fortitude and courage; to enable them 
openly to defend. the truth. Hence the propri- 
ety of the exhortation—*Add to your faith virtue, 
—or fortitude and courage. 

Who does not. know, that in every society 
there are many who are at heart Universalists ? 
They are not backward in speaking favorably of 
the sentiment ; and if they should attend a meet- 
ing where a contribution was to be taken up to 
- aid a 8mall gociety of Universalists, they would 
throw in their mite if they could do it unper- 
ceived. Now these people have the true faith, 


but one thing they lack—i. e. courage, forti- 


tude. Let 8uch hear the Apostle addressing 


them in these emphatic. words—* Add to your. 


faith courage and fortitude.” 

The age in which we live is not without its 
difficulties. Our religion is not 80 popular that 
its profession can be made without some person- 
al gacrifices. 'Those who : chance to be united 
with other sects, can very 8eldom obtain an hon- 
orable dismission, that they may join us. And 
after havirig become convinced of the correct- 
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[ness of our sentiments, they need much courage 
to face the terrors of an excommunication.. And 
those who are free from all. other sects, who 
give their open and undivided support to: our 
cause, sce the importance of having this virtue 
in Tomes exercise, ; 

2. © Add:to your ſaith—knowledge,”  * Knowl- 
edge is power,” said Lord Bacon, and the senti- 
ment 18 a true one. Knowledge is light, and the 
parent of true religion—but ignorance is the 
origin and companion of a withering superstition. 
Ignorance and bigotry go hand in hand together 
—they are twin s1isters. 

It would seem from the language of the apog- 
tle, that he did not, subscribe to. the opinion that 
we can obtain a full knowledge of christianity 
in a moment. 'Phis was once popular theology; 
and it was. believed and taught, that a man 
might become possessed of faith, and a thorough 
knowledge of all that pertains to christianity,-in 
a moment. If this be true, and if St. Peter be- 
lieved it, of what service was it for him to s8ay, 
* Add to your faith knowledge ?* And why did 
he instruct his brethren to grow in grace and in 
knowledge * 

When we first believe on the Son of God, we 
are mere novices—we are disciples, or learners, 
and we are bound to heed the invitation of Jesus 
—* learn of me, for I am meek and lowly mn 
heart, and ye shall find rest unto your soul.” 
There is much to learn ; the zscriptures we have, 
and it is our duty to peruse them. 'They furnish 
all the knowledge of God, Christ and his king- 
dom, which it is needful for us to possess. » And 
we need not think ourselves perfect in this re- 
spect while we live on earth. There is room 
for infinite progression and improvement... But 
it is.a lamentable fact, that many who profess 
ſaith in Christ, and who have been professors 
for many years, are no better informed with re- 
gard\ to the scriptures, than they were when 
they first- believed. And 80. profound is their 
ignorance, that when they attempt to quote a 
passage: of * holy. writ,* they are not certain 
whether they quote from the Bible, catechism 
or church creed, nor whether they quote cor- 
rectly or not. | Shame on such professors. Let 
them bear in mind, that. our duty is to © Add to 
our faith knowledge.* Not a knowledge of the 
doctrines of men, but of the Bible. | 

3. Add to your faith temperance. Knowledge 
without temperance, will not be sufficient. We 
may be strictly virtuous, and have a full share 
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injure the cause we fondly love. 
been done. 


knowledge was quite general and extensive, yet 


'of their meagures—in their conduct, and partic- 
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-disciples [to persecution ; - therefore, it was ne- 
.ce8sary for them to cultivate patience, and have 


-need of patience, and should add to it our faith. 


-the standard of morality. 


of fortitude to bear up under all the richnwies 
of life, and courage to maintain our rights, and 
knowledge 80 as to understand all the mysteries 


of the kingdom of heaven ; yet, if temperance 
is not added to our faith, we may run to excess, 
or be overmuch zealous and imprudent, and thus 
This has often 


I have been acquainted with people who were 
pos8ess8ed of mdependent minds, and whose 


they were always in trouble. 'They stood in 
constant need of a mediator to settle their differ- 
ences with others. Now the 8ole cause of their 
trouble was, they had not added to ther faith, 
temperance. They were intemperate in many 


ularly in their conversation. Imprudence in 
the use 'of one's tongue—in using the name and 
actions of those with whom we are ass8ociated in 
life, 18-a prolific 80urce of migery. 

*Add ito your faith temperance.* Use all the 
enjoyments of this world with proper limits, and 
never suffer our propensities to usurp the gov- 
ernment, nor maniſest 'a zeal which is not ac- 
cording to knowledge. Thus 8hall we prove 
ourselves temperate. 

4. Add'to your faith htieas; Patience 1s a 
calm and unruffled state of mind in the midst of| 
trials and afflictions. It is a state of 'mind 80 
well understood, that it is needless to-explain it. 
'The 'profession of faith in Christ subjected- the 


4t: in\continual exercisge. © Unto you,* '8aid the 
'apostle, * it 1s given, in {behalf of Jesus Christ, 
'not_ only to believe on him, but also to 8uffer for] 
his'sake.* As we have all of us more or less af- 
#hetions and difficulties to encounter, we have 


9, Add 'to your faith godliness. Godliness is 
a'word compounded from two words— God and 
tikeness, It means, like God. Here the apostle 
brings into view the grand-principle laid down 
by -our Savior, viz. That the character of God is 
* Be ye perfect, even 
*as your Father 'who is in heaven is perfect.” ||- 
'Such\was'the direction.given by our Lord. His 
apostles ever kept this in. view; -and Paul :di- 


rected his brethren aſter the same manner, to| 


*be followers of God, as dear children.” The 
amount of 'which-1s, that -our actions - should in; 


other words, 'be regulated by-love. 
| the very essence of pure and undefiled: religion. 


from our minds every unclean spirit. 
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For-this is 


To add to our faith godliness, we must purge 
No spirit 
of evil should find a permanent resting place in 
our hearts. To err, and to 8tray from the right 
way, we are liable, But there is a  vast differ- 
ence between wandering unintentionally from the 
|| right way, and plotting iniquity in our s0uls, and 
then deliberately carrying our designs'into exe- 
cution. The ungodly are those who intentional- 
ly err, and strive to entice others ; but it is the 
nature of godliness, to keep in the right way 
ourselves, and do all we can to keep others there 
also. This, like all the other virtues which 
heaven requires of men, must proceed from the 
heart. It consists not in outward acts, but in a 
just frame of mind, which diffuseth itself into all 
the actions of our lives. 

6. We must add to our faith, -brethevly kind- 
ness.” We 8hould love all men, and aim'to do | 
them good ; indeed, christianity teaches-us to 
recognize a brother in a foe, and a child of God 
in every outcast, But to the brotherhood, to 
those by whom we are surrounded, whose views 
and feelings are akin to our own—who worship 
at the same altar, and feast at the 8ame banquet 
—who are our brethren and companions in trib- 
ulation, and in the kingdom and 'patience of 
Jesus, we are bound to be'parkeularly kind. 
Though the scriptures enjoin a love for our ene- 
mies, and command us 'to bless 'those who curse 
us, they do not require us to love all indiserimi- 
nately. They do not teach us 'to bestow the 
same degree of kindness 'upon an enemy and 
stranger, that we are naturally prompted ito 
s$hower upon those to whom'we are particularly 
attached; if they did, the requirement would be 
perfectly unnatural. . It is thus commanded. — 
© Do good unto all men—especially to the house- 
hold of faith.” | 

Again—* Honor all men; love the iis; 
fear God, and honor the -king.* While we: honor 
all-men, or. render them their :dues, we are to 
love the brotherhood. And John, the beloved 
disciple, said in accordance with this ;sentiment 

—* We know we have passed from death unto 
life, 'because we love the -brethren.* | And 0 
Lord himself acknowledged the cotrectness. of - 
this sentiment, when he 8aid—* By this sball /all 
-men 'know that ye are my disciples, when ye 
[have love, one toward another.* And Paul-di- 


'overy' oase partake'of the 'divine-nature ; or, in}}- 


rected the Hebrews in +these | words: —* Let 


brotherly love. continue.' But these citations are 
_ proof enough of. the correctness of the position 1 
have laid down; they conclusiyely show that a 
peculiar regard must be manifested for, and to- 
ward those; who. are our brethren in the gospel 
faith, : 

We may here a HA, 96 is it needful, 
that toward our brethren, we should exercise any 
feeling different ſrom that which we exercise to- 
ward all mankind? The following is my answer; 
1. . It .is . perfectly. natural, We. cannot :do 
otherwise. . We might as well attempt to. feel 
the same towards every, member of the commu- 
nity, that we do for our own families,: as to love 
all men with the. same kind of affection, which 


we exercise toward those who have obtained | 


like precious faith with ourselves. We 8hould 
be as successſul in one case, as in the other. 
2. It is needful; 
the world, without any direct connection the one 
with the other, there is but little of personal liti- 
gation. Like the beasts who roam the forest 
wild, they pass.and repass, feeling that the world 
is wide enough for. both. And if they should 
come in contact, it is not probable that the con- 
tention would continue long, for each might feel 
disposed to 8ay to, and of the other, as Sterne 
8aid to the insect—* Go, poor 8atan, get thee 
gone; the world is wide enough for thee and 
me.” But, when -you bring them together, and 
they feel themselves constrained to act upon the 
s8ame $ubject—when they perceive the variety 
of opinions which exist with. regard to one topic 


—when they. feel that each one cannot have his || 
' own way, then it 18, that they see the importance. 
of brotherly kindness. This spirit they must | 


have in exercise, or they cannot bear and forbear 
with each other;—and if they do not exercise 
forbearance, they will become diyided, and con- 
tentious, and then a dissvlution of the social 
compact . will follow, and the tendrils of loye 
will be burst. asunder. _ The finer the work, the 
more care we must exercise in the. management 
of . it—the more complicated and delicate the 
machinery, the more. eagily it gets out of tune; 
and the more careſul we must be, to keep from 
it, and 8uppress everything which will have a 
tendency to produce a sciem. The same is seen 
ja the domestic circle. Two persons live, and 
moye.in the same neighborhood. They are kind 


and deyoted 10- each. other; 5.07, perhaps,. no re- | 
ent is manifested by | 


- markable sbare of attach 
either.- At. Jong they become united 10 the 


because when men move in. 
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gilken bands of hymen; but thesg-prove to them 
bands of iron, and they curse the day they be- 
came husband and wife. 'The same evil exists 
here, which /shows itself, in a different -form; in 
a-thousand other spheres. They have not pre- 
seryed in exercise the spirit of kindness 'and 
attention, with which they secured each other's 
affection. You $ee. at once what is the cause 
of these unhappy. marriages, with which the 
world 1s filled. . 'They do not add to their stock 
of kindness, in proportion as the newness of the 
compact wears away. 

How often do we 8ee a company of belieyers 
gathered together—they, erect a commodious 
house, and gecure the- labors of a clergyman. 
They prosper, But after awhile, they are, di- 
vided and contentions. They come to naught. 
The house becomes divided against itself, and it 
falls. There was a scism among the members, 
and this drove them to the fatal brink—now they 
are a laughing stock for their enemies, What 
was the cause of this downfall? They had the 
right faith—they were rich, and increased- in 
goods. What then was -the- difficulty? Ah, 
they neglected to add to their faith, brotherly 
kindness. | Brethren, do not expect to bring ey- 
ery one to the same standard, nor to make each 
other's views correspond in all points. You 
were made to differ. Be as uniform as possIble, 
but, above all things, add to your faith brotherly 
kindness; and let those who are strong, bear 
the infirmities of the weak, and there will be no 
difficulty to encounter. ; 

7. Add to your faith *© charity.” This is the 
cardinal virtue. This closes the list. "Though 
possessed of all the others named, without this 
we are nothing. Charity is love—love to God, 
and love to men. Throughout the scriptures it 
is s$poken of as the most important principle 
which can possess the human breast. Peter 
8ays—* above all things, have fervent charity 
among yourselves, for charity shall cover-a mul- 
titude of sins.* © Have charity, above all things,” 
saith Paul, * for it is the bond of perfectness.” 
©'There abideth faith, hope, and charity—these 
three, but the greatest of these, is charity.” An 
extensive description is given of this virtue, in 
1 Cor. 13,—to which I must refer the #eader. 
A long discourse must be devoted to this one 
grace, to do it justice; and my present descrip- 
tion of it must necessarily be very meagre. 


| 


| 


When we consider that it is the source when 
| kindness, pity, compassion, tenderness. ke DIg1y« 
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ness, forbearance, and benignity, flow as 80 


many native streams, we must 8ee the import- || 


ance of adding it to our ſaith, Do not forget to 
add to your faith charity; it will be to you a 
gource of true felicity, and afford you an ante- 
past of the celestial glories of the upper world. 
The apostle, in the passage we have consider- 
ed, uses the rule of smple addition as a figure— 
add to your faith. . Here is a sum, the items of 
which 'are—virtue, knowledge, temperance, pa- 
tience, godliness, brotherly kindiess and char- 
ity. These are the. parts. If these parts are 
added. to ſaith, the 8wm total will be this. * If 
these things be in you; and abound, they shall 
make you that ye be neither barren nor un- 
fruitful in the. knowledge of Christ Jesus.* But 


if these are neglected, and are not added, the | 


result will be. appalling. * He that hath not 
these things,' 18. blind, and cannot see afar- off, 
and hath forgotten that he was purged from his 
eld sms.'* Which shall we choose? those things 
which will raise us to heaven, and make us god- 
like? or shall we neglect them, and become 
gpiritually blind, and stupid, and sensual? The 
former—the former. I s8peak as to wise men; 
judge ye what I say. D.. D. 8s. 
Portland,.Me.. 


Hymn for Children... 
Original. 


To sing our great Creator's praise: 
Our youthful voices blend,. 

And thank, ſor his: unceasing. care,. 
Our Father and our Friend. 


His hand has formed the mountains vast;. 
And poured the ocean round, 

And yet he guides the sparrow's flight, 
And decks the daisied ground. 


His tireless love is over us, 
To guard us every day, 

Whose word can $till the raging storm, 
Or bid the lightning play. 


Ang' when-at night we quiet sleep, 
He watches. our repose, 

Who paints the velvet violet, 
And tints the Iry ro8e. 


Then ever as we older grow 
May grateful hearts be ours ; 
® With incense rising sweet and pure, 


Like the perſume of flowers. M. A. D. 


Equity between all men, is the only safe me- 
dium to harmony; and forms a cementing link 
Tree 1s not easily broken. 


— 


Fad 
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celebrated- proprietor, 
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The Soldier's Daughter. 
Original. 

In yon antiquated white building with the heavy 
cornice work, and supported in front by large 

Gothic columns, dwelt the accomplished Clar- 
issa Greene—than whom no young lady in the 
land was fairer to the eye, or moved with more 
elastic grace, or spoke with a more musical and 
melting tone. Near the spot where yon bunch 
of alders now rears its pate yellow head, stood 
a bower overgrown with leafy vines, and till 
more shaded from the s8un by a broad fir tree 
which has long since served for ſuel to the neigh- 
boring cottagers. On the right of the mansion 
where nothing but tall. weeds and heaps of rub- 


'bish is now to be seen, a lovely garden tastefa * 


ly laid out, wooed the amateur florist to its gra- 
velly walks and proclaimed the hberality of the 
He had been an officer 
of note in the army, and had yaliantly fought the 
battles of his country. But his head was now 
Silvered with the frost of many years, and he 
had retired from the more active scenes of life 
to enjoy the sweets of life, to which he thought 
the labors of his youth entitled him. He was 
well qualified for enjoying them, having a keen 
relish for all that is beautiful in nature, and a 


| taste for literary pursuits, -of which the rude en- 
i] counters with which he had met in the exercise 


of his boisterous professron had by no means de- 
prived him. His wife was one of those silent 


and obedient little women, who make very little. 


noise in the world, and, therefory: all that I am 
enabled to telf respecting her, 1s, that she never 


| interfered with the system of education which 


her husband pursued in reference to Clarissa. 
That system may be partially judged of by the 
circumstance that Col. Greene was a great en- 
thusiast in his military profession, had been the 
hero of several duels, and neither knew nor 
cared much about religion. He did not oppose 
christianity by argument, but in practice. Hrs 
rule of conduct was the code of honor, not the 
law of Christ. Clarissa, from her infancy, 


therefore, was brought up to believe that 'a sok. 


dier was the most interesting -character in exist- 


ence—and without wishing to bring a railing ac-. 


cusation against my fair readers, I must say 


that it was not very difficult to render the wat-_ 
She was 
indeed brought up a votary to tlie wildest ro- 
mance. Her imagination was permitted to soar 


rior an object of interest in her eyes. 


away ſrom the ordinary things of earth, and to 
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 lose itself in the clouds of fiction, Having her 
time always at her own command, and the situ- 
ation in which her father was placed in life ren- 
dering her independent of the world, she had no 
occasion to bow her spirit from its eloud-capt 
throne and mingle with her more humble fellow- 
creatures in those s8truggles for subsistence 
which leave little time for visionary 8peculation. 
Her library was composed mostly of fictitious 
tales or histories, in which the events incident 
to mortals are painted in the highest colors, 
and her heart was kept in a continual glow by 
the perusal of- their burning or flowery pages. 
Generosity and magnanimity, heroism and dis- 
interested love were the constant- themes of her 
conversation ; and every tree, every bush, and 
every flower on her father's grounds was made 
S8ubservient to the romance of her 80ul. It re- 
ceived a new character and imbibed a new na- 
ture when regarded by her overflowing mind. 
In every book that she read, the more uncom- 
mon and heroic virtues delineated first attracted 
her attention, while those portions which treated 
on common matters of fact were forgotten as 
800n as read.” With 8uch-a vivid fancy, che 
could not well escape a certain kind of intel- 
lectual happiness, which has been termed, not 
inaptly, the intoxication of the mind. We 
would not, however, be understood to eay that 
Clarissa possessed none of the substantial vir- 
tues which adorn the human character, -and 
which induce a due observance of :the duties 
that we owe to our fellow-creatures. Her dis- 
position was kind, and her heart was honest. 
But those virtnes had received a burnish, and, 
in 'some instances, a false direction not compati- 
ble with the regular discharge of appropriate 
duties. She would have turned aside from the 
worm which. lay in her path, and yet she could 
read of war and bloodshed, and admire the hero 
whose sword rendered her fellow creatures 
houseless, and increaged the number of widows 
and helpless orphans. She could pour the con- 
tents of her purse into the lap of the gorrowing 
mendicant, but would have lightly passed over 
the offence of the gallant young blade who should 
attire himself at the -expense of the honest me- 
chanic who 8truggled to support a large. and 
Suffering family, She would have set it down 
as a mark of 8pirtt for a dashing young beau to 
neglect the payment of his honest debts, 80 that 
he was generous and frank in his dealings with 
his companions/and with the fairer part of crea- 
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tion. | I do not say that 'sre would have coolly 

defended such conduct—but she had imtbibed 
the spirit of our romances, and was dazzled by 
the glitter of false metal. So that a-man having 
obtained notoriety, 'sRe would not have ' exam- 
ined very critically into the means which he used 
to achieve his object. Ambition was m' her 
eyes almost a virtue; and the love -of fame 
would have excused the vices of him who ob- 
tained it—even if he trampled on the rights of 
his less aspiring fellow-creatures m order to 
reach the goal at which he aimed. I am sorry 
to believe that in depicting the character” of 
Clarissa, I am portraying the temper and dis- 
position of many other individuals. 

On one pleasant afternoon in 8ummer, %our 
heroine was reading and singing in her bower, 
when she became startled by the step of a man 
who appeared to be passing up the avenue near 
which stood her pleasant retreat, She bent 
aside the foliage with her hand, and looked ont. 
One glance assured her that the visitant was-a 
stranger. Another told her that he was young, 
and possessed of a form of the most-elegant pro- 
portions. His 8tep was free, bold, and elastie, 
and his bearing altogether that of a gentleman. 
She could not-see his face, but his dark, curling 


lacks, that escaped from under his hat, -were 


sufficient to make an-impression upon. her fancy. 
As it was very seldom that -a young -man made 
his appearance at ,the mansion, this was quite 
an event, and. Clarissa was #lightly agitated in 
consequence of it. She wondered -what could 
be his errand, ſor her father ass8ociated princi- 
pally with the old aristocratic standards of the 


adjacent town, and. she had. no brothers for 


whom-.the visit could be intended. 

After a short delay Clarisza yielded to her 
curiosity, and walked slowly toward the house. 
On her first arrival thither she was disappointed, 
for the 8tranger was closeted with her father, 
and all that her mother could tell respecting him 
was that he had bowed to her, and immediate 
inquired for Col. Greene. The Colonel had 
made his appearance. He and the young man 
behaved like strangers to each other, and after 
whispering together for some time, the youth 


| had been \inducted into an antechamber—the 


Colonel taking pains to fasten the door:behind 
him when he entered. ' 'Clarissa wanted to in- 
quire about his features, his voice, and all those 
little esgentials which are of 80 much importance 


| in_the eyes of romantic damsels, but she x6- 
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_ 8trained herself. A considerable-; time pagsed, 
and till neither the Colonel nor his visitor made 
their appearance ; although Clarissa's maid an- 
nounced that, in passing through a room contig- 
uous to that in which the two gentlemen were, 
she had heard the Colonel talking in a low but 
earnest- yoice, and that she had also distinguish- 
ed the rustling of papers. Clarissa then arose 
and walked forth into the garden in order to ru- 
minate at her leisure, and indulge in those fan- 
ciful dreams which would naturally take their 
rise from the little eircumstance above related, 
She had been some time in the garden, when, 
on turning an angle made by the corner of a 
flower bed, she caught sight of her father at a 
distance, walking upon a piazza in the rear of 
the mans1on with his hands behind him, his eyes 
cast down, and his brow knit as if 8ome anxious 
and tormenting thought had disturbed his usually 
even temper.  Clarissa, therefore, supposed the 
young man was gone, and if she regretted that 
8he had not enjoyed an opportunity to satisfy 
her-curiosity by an introduction to him, she was 
no less uneasy at the evident perturbation of her 
indulgent and much-loved parent. While she 
stood watching her father's motions, she was 
startled by a voice almost at her elbow, which 
in 8weet but nervous and manly tones, breathed 
the following sohloquy :—* So, here I am at last 
in'the land of my sires! Little reck I for the 
gplendor of her domains, the proud monuments 
of art and power—for am not I but a 80journer 
upon the earth, and what beautiful spot of moth- 
er nature may I not enjoy, although it may be 
called by another's name? I have enough to 
8atisfy. my earthly wants, 'and even that compe- 
tence I shall not want long. Let those enjoy 
the delights which wealth can afford who thirst 
for: wealth and power. For me I am content 
with the little I have.” He had arrived at this 
point in his 80liloquy, when, happening to turn 
the angle near which Clarissa 8tood, she was 
brought in ſull view from behind a lilach tree 
where she had, until now, remained unseen,. 
He exhibited more admiration than gurprise, 
but -she exhibited both ; for, although his voice 
had warned her that she was not alone, yet the 
appearance of the youth was so much more in- 
teresting than anything in the shape of humanity 


which she had ever seen .before, that she could | 
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and the manner of their meeting: was riot caleu- 
lated to lessen the interest which: he: had -con- 
ceived for her. 'To Clarissa's imaginative mind 
there was 8omething highly romantic in this 
little adventure, and it of course lost nothing by 
the ardent attention with which _ Pa coh- 
tinued to observe her. 

© Miss Greene, I suppose, * said he, I atrolled 
into your ſather's garden, nehamed by the 
beautiful prospect as 8een hon the house ; but 
have found one more delicate\tinted rose here 
than I expected. Although this meeting -was 
not sought on my part, I must be permitted to 
say that I should have lost much pleasure if 1 
had gone away without seeing you.* As Claris- 
8a was a little embarrassed, he hastily inter- 
rupted her reply by commenting on the various. 
productions of the garden, and extolling the 

taste with which it was laid out and adorned. 
In all this there was an easy simplicity, an en- 
thusiasm and ſrankness which won upon Claris- 
8a's egteem, She had no opportunity to reflect 
upon the propriety of remaining 80 long with a 
perſect stranger to whom she had not even been 
introduced, for he kept her attention and her in- 
terest constanty alive, and all this without 'any 
extra exertion on his part. Everything appear- 
ed to be perfectly easy and: natural in his de- 
portment. There were no over-weening con- 
ceits—no attempts to be very fine or very bnil- 
liant, 'He was certainly very polite, but that 
appeared to be part of his nature. He seemed 
to be polite because it was impossible for him to 
be otherwise. 

*You have been abroad, sir?* said Clarissa, 
as he drew her arm within his own to attend her 
to the house. The young man looked up sur- 
prised, 

© Nay, 8ir, you did not tell mes0; but you 
must be sensible that I overheard your loud 
thoughts'— 

*Yes, yes—l avdtreend; replied he, hastily. 
©I was congratulating myself on my retura'to 
my native ron; 4 after an absence of more than 


[ten years.” 


*What parts have you visited, sir ?? : 

* I have spent 8ome time in Scotland, and *— 
* Scotland! Oh, how I envy you!” interrupted 
Clarissa with warmth ; ©*you have then visited 
the land of: Burns—the land of 'wild story and 


not ayoid showing considerable emotion when 


fairy: tale, of sprite and goblin, elf and wizard— 


his - countenance first broke forth upon her. || the land, too, of gallantry and daring deeds. 


| 


The-stranger was much $truck with her beauty, || You have, doubtless, 8een the Custle of Dum» 
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barton where the noble Wallace first HNETIR 
himself ?? , 

*T have been there, ld 8aid he, in an 
altered tone. *I have seen the 8word of that 
unfortunate chieſtain.” | 

* Say not unfortunate !* cried "the wild girl; 
*-what greater happiness, what prouder destiny 


can be the portion of any man than to die for 


his country—to perish in the glorious cause of 
liberty ?? 

The youth was silent ; for they had, by this 
time, nearly reached the mansion, and the Col- 
one] 8tood ready to receive them, Clarissa ob- 
8erved: that her father's countenance became 
more gloomy as the youth advanced toward him. 
This excited her curiosity, and brought up a 
cloud on her own brow. 'The Colonel, how- 
ever, saluted the young man with more respect 
than /he was accustomed to display toward his 
Juniors, and invited him into the house. Tea 
was on the table and the stranger joined the 
ſamily i in their repast. 

*If you are not already acquainted with our 
guest,” said the Colonel, addressing Clarissa as 
she was about to git down, 'this is Mr. Walter 
Roselyn, -lately from Europe.* | She returned 
the salutation which Walter addressed to her, 
and they seated themselves at the table in si- 
lence.  Clarissa recollected the name of Rose- 
lyn. . She had heard her father speak of a gen- 
tleman of that name” with whom he had served 
in the wars; and she believed that he was not 
living. This youth she therefore conjectured 
was his 'son. 'The young man endeavored to 
be 80ciable at table, and the Colonel was evi- 


dently desirous of showing off before his guest, 


but he labored under some restraint, to Clarissa 
wholly -unaccountable. Every body at table ap- 
peared to be uncomfortable, and Clarissa was 
glad when the meal was finished. 

As the reader has no doubt anticipated, Wal- 
ter did not immediately forget the fair daughter 
of his host, He took his leave 800n after rising 
from-table, but there was" that in his eye when 
he paid his parting respects to Clarissa which 
plainly showed his intention to call at the man- 
gion again, When he had departed Clarissa 
looked to her father, evidently expecting some 
farther information respecting him. 
gon of an'old brother 8oldier of mine,” said the 
Colonel. © His father was a brave officer, and 
one to whom I have been much obligated. 
gon is as noble a fellow-as his father was. 


He 1s the 


The | 


I 


died,” 
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hope he will call upon us often. I-sball EG 44 
be pleased with his visits.” 

* Has his father been long decensed ?* in- 
quired Clarissa. | 
You were about- four years of age whem. he 
returned the Colonel; © the lad has long 
been an orphan.” 

"Was his father wealthy ? prrnntes Cla- 
rigsa. 

The Colonel looked uneasily at his daughter 
as he replied in an altered tone—* His father 
had much property, and he was very liberal. 
His 80n is also of the s8ame frank and generous 
temper, 

Clarissa expressed her surprise, and then 
mentioned the manner of their meeting in the 
garden. She repeated part of the 8oliloquy 
which she had overheard, wherein young Rose- 
lyn seemed to intimate that he was far from op- 
ulent. A cloud settled on the father's brow as 
he replied, © The young man'is in comfortable 
circumstances, and possesses qualities of more 
value than wealth. He is, at present, engaged 
in mercantile pursuits, and they afford him a 
competency,? 

Clarissa s8aid no more; but she had hoped to 
learn that young Roselyn was above. business 
of any kind. - Her. romantic and aristocratic 
notions were somewhat shocked by the reflec- 
tion that the youth who had found favor in her 
eyes was of no higher grade than' a common 
tradesman, She thought that, considering the 
disparity in their situations, he had hardly treat- 
ed her with sufficient respect. 

A week elapsed before Walter Roselyn PTOR 
his appearance at the mansion again. 'The 
Colonel expressed much pleasure at sceing him, 
but 8uggested his disappointment at not receiy= 
ing a visit from him before. Walter replied 
that the calls of business had engrossed go much 
of his attention that he had found it impossible 
to'enjoy that pleasure. Clarissa colored at this 
allusion to his worldly profession ; but. there 
was gomething in his air, his high-bred manners; 
and interesting conversation which went, ſar to 
banish the recollection of this circumstance from 
her mind; The Colonel very 800n- left. the 
young people to themselves. It appeared to be 
purposely done. Clarissa had been somewhat 
surprised at her father's treatment of the young 
man, from the first. \ She had frequently heard 
him express his contempt for tradesmen, and 
thoge who, were obliged to earn their bread by 
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the exercise of a profession, Yet here was a 
young man, by.no means wealthy—closely con- 
fined to business, and a stranger to the aristoc- 
racy of the town, to whom her father always 
paid the greatest attention, and in whom he even 
appeared to stand in awe. Puzzled but inter- 
ested by the evident mystery that was thrown 
around the stranger youth, Clarizsa now en- 
deavored to sustain -a conversation with him. 
But-nothing which he said threw any light upon 
his prospects or his pretensions. He grew more 
and more entertaining, and with every word that 
he uttered, he rose higher and higher in her es- 
timation. They sauntered out together into the 
grove, and discoursed upon such subjects as 
the youth of both sexes are wont to dilate upon, 
only their conversation was of a- higher and 
more ethereal order than that which delights the 
ordinary dwellers upon this lower earth. But 
Clarissa observed that Walter did not enter into 
some 8ubjects upon which she discoursed with 
80 much enthusiasm as she could have desired. 
Clarissa talked of war, of heroes, and of daring 
acts performed by the ambitious and the patriotic 
men whose names are celebrated by history. 
She observed that Walter led her off from s8uch 
subjects, or looked grave while in her naturally 
enthusiastic style she enlarged upon them. 
Nevertheless there were other noble peculiari- 
ties in his manner and his conversation which 
rendered her lenient to this ſailing as she re- 
garded it. Time passed on, and Walter be- 
came a frequent visitor at the Colonel's splen- 
did mansion. He had given sufficient evidence 
of his affection ſor the ſair genius of that pleas- 
ant habitation, and the Colonel showed the de- 
light which it gave him more by his manner than 
by any expressed approval. Indeed, Clarissa 
wondered much that her father had never spoken 
to her upon a 8ubject 80 nearly concerning -her 
future happiness or misery. It could no longer 
be disguised that Walter was the received lover 
of Clarigzsa. She loved him with all the feryor 
of: which her young and glowing heart was ca- 
pable, and her imagination had invested him 
with. every noble attribute belonging to a hero 
of romance. | His visits to the 'mansion were 
frequent, and Clarissa was perfectly happy in 
his 8ociety. 

An event. 800n occurred to break the spell, 
and degrade him not only beneath a hero, but 
also beneath a man in her estimation, _ Attract- 
ed to the Colonel's house by the reputation of 
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Clarissa's charms and perfections, a young man 
by the name of Alton had contrived to gain the 
notice of the old 8oldier ; and, by entering into 
all his views, and geconding all his propositions, 
had awakened 8ome interest in the Colonel's 
mind. His next step was to endeavor to excite - 
the same or a deeper interest in the heart of the 
daughter, He talked to her about warriors and 
* foughten fields,” and expressed his strong de- 
sire to do 8omething that would confer immor- 
tality upon. his own name. Clarissa liked to 
converse with him -on those 8ubjects, because 
Walter seemed to take but little interest in 
them; and as Alton was a great blusterer and 
boaster, she conceived him to be a noble fellow. 
But he never for a moment riyalled her lover in 
her estimation. Alton mistook her frankness 
and 8ociability for love, and really imagined that 
he had dislodged her more unpretending Walter 
from her heart. Accordingly he begun to as- 
sume haughty airs toward Walter. The lat- 
ter took but little notice of this conduct ; but 
Clarissa's indignation was aroused, and she 
800n gave him decided proofs that he was not 
welcome to her bower, into which he had sev- 
eral times intruded himself, Alton was much 
8urprised at this rebuff,, and went away highly 
incensed against the young lady. She would 
have been better pleased if Walter had resented 
his intrusion ; and she s8ometimes asked herself 
the question whether it could be possible that 
her lover lacked spirit, That question was 800n 
answered, at least to her mind, in the most un- 
satisfactory manner. She was 800n after walk- 
ing with Walter in a pleasant wood on her fa- 
ther's grounds. They had wandered much far- 
ther than usual from the house, and were now 
hastening back, in order to arrive in time for 
dinner. They came to a large rock which 8tood 
just beyond a brook which they attempted to 
cross, and Walter was steadying a plank which 
answered for a bridge, in;order to permit Claris- 
8a to walk in safety over it, when Alton 8uddenly 
came out from behind the- rock, and presented 
himself to their vision. Clarissa had got about 
half way over -the brook, when ' Alton stepped 
briskly forward, and, with his foot, removed the 
end of the plank ſrom the solid ground, and 
Clarissa would have fallen headlong into the 
water if Walter had not rushed into the 8tream 
and caught her in'his arms. Even then, 'she' did 


not escape wet feet. Walter set her saſely on 
the bank ; but Alton did not retire, He 8tood 
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at a little distance from the lovers, loudly exult-; 
ing, and with the most offensive taunts he jeered | 


at the trembling, but indignant young lady. 
Walter looked at him with astonishment. 
it be possible,* 8aid he, * that you are the gen- 
tleman whom TI have met at the Colonel's house 
80 frequently ?? 

*The 8ame,” cried Alton. 
fellow. I will hear you out.” 

* Your conduct is more worthy of some low 
ruffian than a gentleman,” said Walter. 


©Be it 80,” s8neered Alton. *When I deal 
with a female who is no lady, I may enact the 
rufian with propriety. Both her and you are 
beneath my contempt. 
that I do not inflict exemplary chastisement 
upon your own person. 


* Go on, my dear 


_ Clarissa looked up at her lover, no doubt ex- 
pecting that he would instantly close with the 
* Injurious man, and punish him for' his coarse 
and 'brutal outrage. Walter turned to Alton 
and 8a1id, © I pity you; but I forgive the insult 
you have offered me, and pray that this young 
lady may find grace from Heaven to forgive you 
too.” | 


Clarissa looked at Walter in astonished be- 
wilderment, and appeared as if she distrusted 
the evidence of her senses. He quietly took 
her arm and slowly withdrew from the place, 
' while Alton roared aloud with laughter, and 
among the insulting terms which he applied to 
Walter, that of © coward!” was the most fre- 
quently repeated, Walter and Clarissa walked 
on in silence until they reached the mansion. 
They partook of dinner, and when they were 
alone again, Clarissa 8aid to her lover, * I shall 
be very uneasy until this business is over. Oh, 
my dear Walter, you shall not—you hall not 
fight him !? 


*What, Alton ?* s8aid Walter. _ © Put your 
heart at rest, my love ; I have no idea of fight- 
ing him.” 

'*I was aſraid you would send a challenge. 
Indeed, I was certain of it,* said she. © Young 


men of spirit always resent ſar less insults than || 


those which we have this day received.” 

* How much more praiseworthy to ſorgive 
them,” said Walter. © Why should I endeavor 
to hurt a fellow creature because he.has insult- 


1: _ ed me? Has not sufficient pain already been oc- 


| cagioned, that I must add to it by. iasulting or 
| otherwi injuring bim. Cs if he has done 


*Can 


Deem yourself fortunate 
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*But this comes of mercantile pursuits. 
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wrong, I do wrong likewise if I follow his ex- 
ample.” " 

Clarissa looked at him a moment with a red- 
dening cheek, and then said with unusual em- 
phasis—*Mr. Roselyn, you astonish me ! Have 
you no regard to your honor! Have you no re- 
gard for me, and my character !” 

*My dear Clarissa, think for a moment how 
inconsistent you are ; it is but a moment since 
you commanded me not to fight Mr. Alton.” 

\*'This is no joking matter, sir !' 8aid Clarissa, 
trembling with emotion, and rising from her seat. 


A 80l- 


dier or a gentleman would have.” 

* Enough, Miss Greene,” said he, also rising. 
* It is evident that we shall never agree on one 
point, and as that appears to be 80 essential in 
your- eyes, we 8hall hardly do well to continue 
our-connection, I have forgiven Alton, and may 
God give you grace to forgive him.” 

He left the house, with a civil inclination of 
his head to Miss Greene. 


* But this 1s romance with a vengeance !* said 
Clarissa to herself as he walked down the ave- 


nue. *He does not look and speak like a cow- 
ard, still he must be one. He has no regard for 
his honor.” 


Her ſather 8o0on perceived that a difficulty had 
happened. Clarissa replied to his inquiries by 
narrating the whole event ; but he did not evince 
the surprise and resentment which she had an- 


ticipated. He told Clarissa that she had been. 


too hasty, and the cloud deepened portentously 
on ,his brow. *I tremble for the consequences 
of your hasty act,” said he, 


© But, father—a coward !' 


© The $0n of the gallant Roselyn can never be 
a coward !* cried Colonel Greene, darting an in- 
dignant glance at his daughter—You have ob- 
truded your woman's judgment into matters 
which concern you not, and have incurred my 
highest displeasure. Unfortunate girl ! you lit- 
tle know what you have done. You have ruined 
yourself and'— | 

He paused, glanced ſuriously at Clarissa, __ 
left the room with the air of a desperate man. 
© How strange !' said Clarissa, as the Colonel 
left the room. *My father has never lisped a 
word in favor of my marriage with Walter ; and 
now, how indignant he is at our. misunderstand- 
ing ! And who can this Walter be ? He i 18 evi- 
dently a mere tradesman, without. property, rep- 
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utation, or.even courage. 
plexed !' 

And she was permitted to remain in this per- 
plexedsituation for three long months. She could 
not avoid frequently thinking of her lover, and 
her pride was humbled when she felt that she 
had lost 'his esteem. Her ideas of manhood, 
courage, and chivalry were, however, too firmly 
rooted in her breast, to permit her, for a moment, 
to abandon her opinion of Walter. Yet she was 
as far remoyed from happiness as it was posslble 
for her to be. His many fine qualities continu- 
ally obtruded themselyes upon her recollection, 
and $he felt that coward though he was, no other 
man could supply his place in her heart. Her 
anguish was, to a small degree, relieved by the 
presence of an amiable young lady,-called Irene, 
who was related to her mother, and who paid a 
long visit at the mansion. 

This young lady set out for home in autumn, 
and the mind of our heroine reverted gloomily to 
Walter. She occasionally heard that he was 
8till pursuing his business in town, but that he 
was far from being a happy man. 

After Irene had been gone about a week, 
Clarissa received the following note from her, 

My Dzear Cousin—Oh, Clarissa, I have re- 
ceived such a shock ! My nerves are till unset- 
tled, and you must forgive this unconnected 
8crawl.—You know the dreadful chasm among 
the rocks at B Well, we alighted there to 
dine, and a young gentleman in the stage named 
Alton, politely gallanted me to visit this fearful] 
Spot, as it was within a stone's throw of the hotel. 
When we reached it, I, in attempting to pluck a 
. wild rose which grew on the brink, lost my foot- 
hold and was precipitated fifty. feet into the boil- 
ing gulf below ! Poor Alton was 80 frightened, 
he ran to the hotel crying out for help ; I could 
hear his cries, but should inevitably have been 
drowned, had not a youth who chanced to be at 

the public house, rushed to the spot and fear- 
lessly plunged in to my rescue. He held up my 
head in that dreadful dark and dismal gulf sever- 
al minutes before ropes could be procured.— 
When the ropes were let down, he fastened one 
to my body, and I was drawn out in safety 
though bruised and faint. 'The young man was 
also taken out, after T was saved, by means of a 


I am wonderfully __ 


rope—but in his descent he” .gashed his: head | 


dreadfully.. Indeed it is considered a wonder 
= eh could have survived g8uch a perilous de- 
- T amiconfident that I owe my saſety to 
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my woman's attire... The young man bled dread- 
fully before & surgeon could be procured.. My 
father insisted that he should be conveyed to.our 
house, and he nurses him with his own hands, 
and blesses him-eyery hour for 8aving unworthy 
me from” a horrid death at the utmost peril of his 
own life. He is a beautiful young man—and, 
O Clarissa! what a discovery I have made, A 
foreigner who chanced to look upon. his uncov- 
ered breast when he lay senseless from the ef- 
fect of his wound and loss of blood; says that he 
is © Fortunatus'—that remarkably romantie and 
intrepid young American hero who 80 much dis- 
tinguished himself during the wars in Europe. 
Fortunatus was an ass8umed name, He 1s not 
yet s8ufficiently recovered for us to ask him ques- 
tions, and we do not know his true appellation, 
You recollect how often you have extolled this 
young hero for his almost 8uperhuman heroism, 
You must come to us directly, not only to see 
this young wonder of your imagination, but also 
to restore me to my senses, which have been 
nearly scattered by this shock. - Your ever af- 
fectionate, IRENE. 

It is difficult to decide whether the haste with 
which Clarissa prepared. for her journey was 
more owing to her love for Irene, or the deep in- 
terest which she had always taken in everything 
which concerned young *© Fortunatus,* of whom 
she had read with mounting blood and thrilling. 
vein. .She little dreamed that she should ever 
have an opportunity of seeing one who was, to 
her view, the beau deal of all. that is noble, 
brave and magnanimous in masculine nature. 
Her father accompanied her, and Clarissa was 
s80mewhat surprised to find that he took as deep 
an interest in © Fortunatus* as herself, and made 
preparations for the journey with equal rapidity. 
They reached the house of 'Irene's father, and 
Clarissa met Irene in the hall, in a State of ex- 
treme agitation. 

Is Tx here ?* cried Clarissa. 

Irene laughed, and said, © You have forgotten 
to congratulate me on my restored health. But 
your hero is in the next room. © He has left his 
bed, and now converses freely with the family.” 

Irene led Col. Greene and his daughter to the 
door. It was thrown open, 'andthe graceſul, 
though now pale and feeble form of Walter Rose- 


lyn 8tood before them. ” The Colonel exhibited 


no surprise;; but Clarissa, with'a wild sbriek, z : 
ſell fainting into the arms s of the Cnc, E | 
astonished Irene, © | 
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S. * You, Clarissa,” said Wakor, as 800N as abs 
was svfficienily composed to. liste 
am that Fortunatus of whom you have often 
spoken to me in 8uch extravagant terms, and 
wondered that I did not Join in his: praise with | 
equal ardor. I was long ignorant of true hu- 
man greatness, and 8ought renown by plunging 
my 8word into the bosom of my fellow-men. 
But I have found the blessing—the pearl of 
price spoken of in the  Gospel, and revealed in 
the inmost recesses of the humble and obedient 
heart. I have bitterly repented of my bloody 
course, and strive for that- spirit which was in 
Jesus Christ.” | 

*And now, Clarissa,” 8aid colonel Greene, 
* you understand the reason that I said the 80n 
of the gallant Roselyn could not be a coward. 
He is, indeed, the gon of Roselyn, but was! 
stolen from his father at a tender age. The 
brave man mourned the loss of his son, and 
thought him lost forever ; but the father's spirit 
was in him, and Europe became the theatre of 
bis renown. All that I possess is the property 
of this young man. I was, comparatively, poor 
when Roselyn died, and he left me the mansion | 
and grounds which I now occupy—in case Rs | 
80n never was discovered, of which we thought 
there was but little hops, But he came to, 
America in search of his parents, He discov- 
ered whose 8on he was. He visited me, and 
'revealed his name. He gave me his whole his- 
tory, and told me that he had become a disciple 
of Jesus Christ, and believed that war in every 
Shape was'sin. It was, therefore, very easy for 
me to_ account for his conduct with regard to. 
Alton, When he convinced me that he owned 
all which I possess—my house, my forests and 
extensive grounds—lI thought I was a ruined 
man ;. but he generously replied that he was 
young and a bachelor, and wanted to be engaged 
in active business. He told me to hold. posses- 
8io0n.of all, as he should never need it. Still it 
was in his power to 8trip me of everything when 
he saw proper to do 80; and judging him by 


| 
| 
| 
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you all hi his generosity. BY he had given me 
permission to hold all his immense fortune in 
my own hands, he went into the garden and saw 
you. I. perceived that he loved you, and you 
may readily conclude how much I was delighted 
at the prospect of your having a lawful claim to 
his fair possessions, which we now hold at his 
mercy. I. gave him to understand that I was 
pleased with his fancy, and extolled you highly. 
He 'then strictly charged me never to use my 
influence with you, but to leave your will per- 
fectly free—thug disdaining to take advantage 
of the power which he had over us. I promised 
never to speak to you respecting your marriage 
with him, nor to reveal to you his true character 
and pretensions. I have now revealed every- 
thing; because, he heing known ag the re- 
nowned ** Fortunatus,”” it will be impossible to 
keep anything s8ecret respecting him, But, 
wilful girl, you see what you have lost ; you 
would not marry him for himself, and I am sure 
he will not have you when you love him for his 
renown. A word from me would have prevented 
all this mischief, but I had bound myself not to 
interſere. If you love him as ©* Fortunatus,” he 
will not thank you; for he has abjured the 
Sword, and abhors the shedding of blood.* 
Clarissa listened to her father, and every 
word that he uttered seemed engraven on her 
brain with a pen of steel. She ſelt herself 
wholly and entirely in the power of young Rose- 
lyn. She could have knelt at his ſeet and 
bathed them with her repentant tears. She was 
humbled to the very dust. She felt that she-not 
only loved but worshipped him. She would 
have been proud to serve in the meanest office 
in his household. She dare not raise her eyes 


myself, I thought that when you. and he parted 
not on friendly terms, he would avenge himself 
.- by driving me from his mansion and his grounds. 
But he has shown that he can forgive every body 
who wrongs him. TI begin to believe, myself, 
that this wonderful young hero may be right in 
| his belief; but I never 8hould have power to 
1actise JMgch great virtues. It is beyond all 
leas | power. But I have not told 


to his face, but turned away, overcome by a 
| deathly sickness ; and, hiding her face inSher 
ſather's bosom, burst into a flood of agonizing 


tears. Irene was bewildered. She had heard 


of Clarissa's love ſor Roselyn ; but had not the 


most distant idea that this was the same youth. 

Colonel Greene dropped a tear upon his 
daughter's forehead, as he lay like a crushed 
and blighted lily in his bosom. 

Roselyn then stepped forward, and Gs the 
hand of colonel Greene, said, © If your lovely 
daughter has a will to make up our lover's 
quarrel, I shall be but too happy: 1 was too 
hasty in taking 80 sudden a leave of * 

*It's a lie !' interrupted the colonel, while the 


tears gushed out on his- 


» 


were not too hasty! I will not stand by and| 
hear a man wrong himself'in the manner you 

do. You would have 'done Tight to turn us all 

into the' street. You sha'n't have the saucy 

baggage ; | #he is not worthy of you—but your 

kindness would make you wrong yourself every 

way. No, no ; you shall not be burthened with 

this wilful and ungrateful girl. She 8hall suffer 

as she deserves for her conduct !? 

Roselyn, nevertheless, took Clarissa's yield- 
ing form from the arms of her father, and whis- 
pered a word in her ear, New life was restored, 
and she tremblingly returned the warm kiss 
which he imprinted on her lips. 

A. few weeks aſter the occurrence of these 
events, a wedding party were assembled in the 
mansion oceupied by colonel Greene. Before 
the priest 8tood up the graceful Roselyn and the 
happy Clarissa. When the ceremonies were 
about to commence, the door opened and Alton 
made his appearance. 

* I believe it my duty,” said he, *to interrupt 
this ceremony long enough to apologize for my 
ungentlemanly conduct on a recent occasion to 
Mr. Roselyn and Miss Greene. I ask your for- 
giveness, and despise myself for my conduct on 
that occasien. The words 8aid to me at that 
* tame, have weighed upon my heart with such 
erushing force that I have known no happiness 
8Iince. Mr. Roselyn, if you had called me all 
the foul names in the Billingsgate vocabulary, 
-xt would not have stung me so0 much as. your 
forgiveness has done. After I went home and 
reflected on my conduct, and on your parting 
words, I felt myself so humbled that I could 
have 8unk into the earth. I ask your pardon, 
and yours also fair lady.” He was assured that 
not was treasured up againgt him, and in- 
vitEM'to remain with the botox party. He was 
afterward a warm friend of the young and hap- 
py couple, and was always glad to do them a 
service when it lay in his power. 


The Poetry of Death. 
Original. 


* For all flesh is as grass, and all the glory of 
man as the flower of grass. The grass withor- 
eth, and the flower thereof falleth away.* In 
this pass8ge of '8cripture, the apostle Peter un- 
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life and the vegetable kingdom. And who that 
has eyes to ee, does not recognize the justness - 
of the inspired writer's comparison ? 'The grass 

"of the field, and the flowers of the valley look 

green and beautiful to-day—to-morrow the grass 

withereth and the flower falleth away. To-day 

man walks in pride and exultation ; he rears his 

' temples, palaces, and piles stupendous ;* to- 

morrow | the *ruins only are ROIEOTS,” and 

© man's little life is rounded by a sleep.* Yes, 

man does wither away like grass, and all oh 

glory of man like flowers of grass. 

But a few centuries have passed away, and 

what has become of the glory of ancient Baby- 

lon ? What has become of the glory of that 

ancient people of God, the Jews? What has 
become of the glorious works of Egypt, of Car- 

thage, of Greece, of Rome ? Where are their 

8ages, their poets, their orators, their warriors, 

their statesmen? Where 1s the grave of Ho- 

mer ? 'Phe burial place of Czsar? Who can 

point to the tomb of Cicero, or the 8epulchre of 
Demosthenes ? Socrates and Plato, Solon and 

Seneca, Alexander and Aristotle—philosophers, 

heroes, moralists of antiquity, where are ye? 

A voice comes from the Egyptian catacombs and 

crumbling pyramids ;. from the ivy-covered and 
weather-blackened ruins of Rome; from the 
fallen and massy temples of Greece—our glory 

was like the flower of grass and it has withered 
away. Is there not genuine, though 8ad, poetry _ 
in the desolations of time, and the changes and 
devastations of death ? 
To die ! what 1s it to die? *Tis to struggle, 

and groan, and writhe, and gasp, and then be- 

come unconscious of being—a senseless clod, 

without voluntary motion, thought or utterance. . 
The limbs once 80 vigorous and active, .are 
stiff and cold ; the eyes which have 8&0 often 
gazed upward to the starry arch of heaven, and 
around upon the objects of earth, have turned 
back into their bony 8ockets, and are closed for- 
ever on all material things. The tongue is 
mute, the lips are shut, the features fixed, cold 
and inflexible as marble. The heart has forever 
ceased its beatings. The passions are tilled 
forever. Reason, judgment, fancy, act no more. 
The coffin's lid 1s \closed upon the pale counte- 
nance, and'then comes *the knell, the pall, the 


ty 


rattling of the clods, the planting of the gra: «1 


doubtedly intends to announce the very obvious 
fact of the*cloge regemblance between human 


|| 8tone to tell who lies beneath ; the entire ob "oh F 


eration of the inscription as you IEG a2 +2 


bier,” the dismal excavation in the earth, the 


L. IT will be-seen, by an examination of the Scrip- 
* —— tures, that they will not authorize us to regard 


body. 

There is a melancholy pleagure, a solemn 
beauty in the thoughts'suggested by looking in 
upon a 8Jumbering tenant of the tomb. We in- 
8stinctively compare, or rather contrast its pres- 
ent condition with what it was in life. Where 
now, we involuntarily exclaim,-is the music of 
thy voice, the activity of thy ſrame, the eloquence 
of thy tongue ? where is the power of thine 
arm, and the firmness of thy step? where are 
now thy plans, thy hopes, thy sorrows and thy 
Joys ? where are those -passions that once raged 
like the tempest ? where are those affections 
that bound thee to kindred and thy friends ? 
where is thy love ? where is thy hatred ? where 
is thy wealth, thy fame, thy titles? The dismal 
echo ansgwers—where! -_ 

The world, the busy, bustling world clamors 
without -as loud, and as heedless, as when. yon- 
der senseless clay moved in the streets and jost- 
led through the crowd. The arts of civilization, 
the active businoss of life, are still pursned 
within the very atmosphere of the tomb, but no 
interest is awakened there. The smith's ham- 
mer till rings upon the anvil—and the cleaving 
axe regounds in the forest ; the whetting of the 
8cythe is heard in the meadow, and the hus- 
bandman's. song in the fields; trade and com- 
merce may flourish in the cities' streets, or con- 
tending armies meet in deadly strife upon the 
very 80d above the tomb—but the sleepers are 
_ not disturbed; their passions cannot be roused, ' 
or their fears excited, or their interest awaken- 
ed-as they were wont to be while © the kindling 
of life in their bosoms remained.” Such is the 
poetry, the melancholy poetry of death. It pre- 
* 8ents to our thoughts the peace, the silenc 
darkness, the loneliness of the tomb, in 
contrast with the turmoil, strife, activity and 
vexation of life. 'It presents in striking and 
golemn, yet beautiful contrast, the condition of 
ourselves as we are now, with the condition of 
ourselves as we shall be when a few more brief 
years shall have passed away. 2.QT V. 


Seripture Exposition. 
Or igi n al. 


= TS 


CorLossrans 8. 2: *Set your. affections on | 


above, not on things on the earth.” 
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the decaying and final] decomposition of the | 


| earth : 
| sword. For 1 am come to get a man at Variance 
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the last clause of this passage as a” prohibition 
to love the things 'on earth. - /The author: of 
these words was a' Jew, and had been educated 
in the literature of his age and country ; and, 
of course, it would not be unreasonable to expect 
that his composition would possess some'of the 
characteristics of style which distinguished the 
Hebrew literature. It was not uncommon for 
the Jewish writers, when they wished to show a 
marked difference between the importance of 
two sentiments of similar character, to consider 
them by way of contrast. For instance, in the 
Gospel by Luke, xiv. 26, we find the following 
expresston of our Savior's. .* If any man come 
to me and hate not his father and mother, and 
wife and children, and brethren and sisters, yea, 
and his own life also, he cannot be my disciple.” 
In what stronger language can we be command- 
ed to hate every object dear to the human' soul, 
and which we are enjoined to love by the com- 
mandments of God, the precepts of Jesus, and 
the dictates of our own consciences. No un- - 
prejudiced and intelligent man would think of® 
understanding this passage in the sense in which 
the last part of our text has been oftentimes un- 
derstood and practised upon by a portion of the 
christian community, Our Savior did not mean 
to be understood as teaching the doctrine of 
hatred toward the persons mentioned in this part 
of his discourse. | By turning to the 37th verse 
of the 10th chapter of Matthew we shall see 


| what Jesus did mean when he uttered the ex- 


pression to which we have just referred. He 
says, © He that loveth father or mother more 
than me is not worthy of me ; and he that loveth 
s0n or daughter more than me is not worthy of 
me.*. This shows us that all our Savior meant 
by the 8trong expression recorded by Luke was, 
that no earthly object was more degerving of 
man's affection than Jesus Christ, the Savior of 


the world. 


| 


T will name one more instance of the 5ame 
kind of phraseology. It is in the same chapter 
of Matthew from which I made the Jast quota- 
tion. The 34th and 35th verses read:as follows : 
©'Think not that T am come to'send peace on 
I came not to send peace, but & 


against his father, -and the daughter .against ber 
mother, and the daughter-in-law .against her 
|| mother-in-law.* Now we know that the gospel 


of Christ breathes throughout the spirit of uni- 
versal peace. But Jesus, in his teachings, made 


WY + & 
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use of a mode of expression which was popular 

among the Jews in- his time; and which was 
perfectly understood by those to 'whom it was 
spoken.; and when he told them that he came 
not to bring. peace, but a 8word, they knew he 
referred to 8ome of the incidental circumstances 


which would attend the promulgation and first 


reception of his doctrines among mankind. The 
custom of speaking in this strong manner when 
two subjects were considered differing in their 
importance, was peculiar fo the Hebrew lan- 
guage ; and we 8hould not, therefore, be s8ur- 
prised to find the same characteristic in some of 
the writings of Paul. We are then justified in 
explaining our text on the same principle that 
we do those passages in the gospels to which we 


have alluded. D. B. H. 
 Boston, Mass. 
To Virtue. 
. Original], | 
VC *T1s Virtue, blooming, bright and fair, 


'That rests on innocence free as air— 
And all that's lovely, pure, divine, 
In nature, reason, wisdom shine. 


*Tis Virtue, gentle, meek and wize, 
Which sheds its rays beneath the skies— 
O! may we all, its graces show 
Eo all around, above, below. 


And when we hence this life depart, 
Reflections cease o'er all the past—' 
- And time well spent, and work well done, 
Then Virtue's star shall erown our tomb. 
I; N, B+ 


An Incident. 


Tas following amusing incident is related by 
'Br. Shrigley. | He remarks : 
 *When I was on a missionary tour in the 
eastern part of Connecticut, about six months 
Since, the curtains of night began to overshadow 
me; I drove my horse to a 8mall public house 
planted between two mountains of considerable 
81Ze. | 

*On looking « 80ome distance up. the valley I 
digcovered the steeple of a church, and being 
something of a yankee, I resolved upon asking 


the good man of the house some questions in 


relation to the 8ociety worshiping there. 

©I partook. of some refreshments which the 
landlady had prepared for me, consisting of a 
| of ten and a warm Connecticut cake, and 


ated mygelf by the fire. Afer speaking of 


ed 
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ne 


time, spoke with much astonishment. 


the weather, the. crops, &c., I remarked-that I 
discovered a church up the valley, and asked, 
what 8ociety is it that worships there ? "oy re- 
plied, ©* Orthodox.” 

*Have. you any other religious societies in 
this town ? 

«Yes, there is a ge church, wn we 
bave some Methodists,” | 

*'The old gentleman asked me, « what teli- 
gious 8ocieties have you in the town where-you 
live?” I told him, Orthodox; (self-styled,) 
Episcopalian, Methodist and Universalist. 

©'The old lady, who had sat very silent all this 
*© Unwer- 
salists ? What! people that EEVLVS ny man- 
kind are to be 8aved ?* 

© Yes, madam ; they believe in the holiness, 
and consequent happiness, of all mankind, 
«© Well,” says 8he, © that's just what [ told my 
father more than thirty years ago, that Paul was 
80 careless in 8ome of his expres8ions, 8ome peo- 
ple would yet believe all mankind will be 8aved '! 
But I did not know as they.had yet begun to 


|| form 80cieties.?? 


* She asked me if I had ever heard them 
preach ? | I replied I had often heard them. 


|| She inquired if I had heard them speak upon 


certain disputed passages, and how they ex- 
plained them. I told her what I thought to be 
the true meaning of the numerous passages 
which she quoted, *©* Well,”” she says, **that 
does 8eem to be the proper meaning of the pas- 
sages, but I never thought of it before.” * 


Sympathy. 
hg Original, | ; 
;does half his duty who suffers himself, 
as fancy leads him, to s8ympathize with the dis- 
tresses of his fellows. Men speak of being gov- 
erned by. impulse, and frequently dignify this 
tendency by the name of generosity. They will 
do a generous action, * as. the notion takes them' 
—to use a colloquial expression—and this notion 
will 8ometimes render people ostentatious in- 
their bounty. They will scatter their blessings 
abroad, and they will fall equally on the de- 
serving and the undeserving, Having lavished 
their treasures in this manner, they will, per- 
haps, shortly afterward, fall 'in with ome truly 
deserving object—some great sufferer who needs 


* 


instant relief; but they bave exbausted their” 2 


means, and their benevolence is at fault when 
there is the most  occasion for its exercise. ' Tt 
is thus that the real philanthropist may be known 
from the ambitious one, 'The object of the for- 
mer'is to promote the welfare of individuals and 
of mankind, the other proposes to gain the rep- 
utation of magnanimity ; the one” exercises his 
judgment in order to find out who are really de- 
gerving of his consideration, the other has noth- 
ing in view but to give something in the name 
of charity, and cares little whether it really is 
charity or not. | 

The person who desires to be benevolent, 
will not, of course, confer money or any other 
boon where he thinks it will do no good ; for all 
his object must necessarily be to prevent misery 
and to promote happiness, To s8ay, therefore, 
that action founded on generous impulses is su- 
perior to systematic and calculating benevolence, 
is only to say that to confer benefits which may 
be hurtful, instead of useful, is better than to 
exercise charity where it is really needed and 
may be productive of the happiest effects. 

The person who is truly*benevolent, and sin- 
cerely desires to be of service to others, is will- 
ing to undergo the fatigue of thought, reflection 
and research, to give his time and attention as 
well as his money to, the unfortunate. Tt is of 
no avail to say that the man who Gispenses 
bounties without inquiry into the 'eircumstances 
of those whom he aids is more generous than 
the other, because he is willing to give to the 
impostor as well as the truly deserving ; since 
it is well known that were the richest man in 
our country to give all his fortune, he would not 
be able to supply half the wants of the truly 8uf- 
' fering objects of charity. Were it in his power 
to assist all the real s8ufferers, and did he then 
bestow the surplus upon 8uch as did mot need 
his aid, the cage would be widely different ; but 
let it be remembered that if, through his indo- 
lence, he throws away part of his wealth upon 
the undeserving, while the needy sufferer is 
languishing for the most trifling boon, he is an 
unfaithful 'steward, -and merits nothing but re- 
- proof for his way wardness and vpociany, philan- 
thropy. 

That great Teacher in whose few precepts is 
contained more wisdom than in the ponderous 

olumes of the philosgphers, told his disciples 
not only to be as harmless as doves, but also' as 
wise-as serpents, We. are not to 8uppose that 
the Savior alluded to. worldly cunning, because 
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in that. there is nothing of the harmlessness of 


. £5 
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the dove. Neither can we. believe that he in- 
tended we should be harmless without knowl- 
edge. We must be willing to give our intellect 
as well as our, mind to every good work—else 
how can we love God with all our mind and all 
our heart. 

To be merely willing to give our. money, 
therefore, is not 80 sure a 8ign of a benevolent 
heart, as to be willing to give our attention, our 
time and our thoughts to the s8ubject of human 
woe, If we practice discrimination, we show 
that our desire is to do good to others, and not 
to gain a reputation for ourselves, n 

Multifarious are the ways in which money, 
is $quandered for ostensibly charitable purposes, 
while no_ good is done, and too often mischief is 
the result of our generosity, Were all the mo- 
ney 80 uselessly expended, bestowed upon those 
who actually stand in need of it, the benefits 
which would accrue are incalculable. 

The frivolous or 8uperficial observer who pro- 
fesses to act from impulse is touched by a fictiyy 
tious tale of woe, and lavishes that money upon 
the impostor which ought to be bestowed upon 
the silent and uncomplaining sufferer. It is a 
truth which a knowledge of the world invaria- 
bly unfolds, that the keenest sufferers are thoge 
who make no outward demonstration of their 
woes. Deep grief is frequently uncomplaining, 
while those who cry out and make a great many 
pathetic lamentations, . mixed/up with tears and 
sighs, are often the least deserving of our com- 
miseration. Nay, it is by no means a rare 0c- 
currence that persons who have long endured 
the deepest affliction, have appeared in society 
the gayest of the gay; and while- the shallow 
and thoughtless have considered them the most 
reckless of beings, their hearts have been op- 
pressed by a burthen of woe that the world 
knew not of. Tt is the province of the beneyo- 
lent to find out these retiring and uncomplaining 
victims of sorrow—to draw from them their 8ad 
tale of unseen griefs, and with'a delicate hand 
to pour the balm of comfort into their distracted 
hearts. 

But these are tasks which the worldly-minded. 
and the vain shudder at. It is enough for them 
occasionally to launch forth their gitts, here and - 


there without judgment or discrimination. So. 


that the world sees they have done. 8ometh vg, - 


80. that their, names are ranpotgh.} 
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the manner in which their benefactions are ap- 


plied. 

In short, the right liapogition wil lead us to 
the right act ; and when our acts are not right, 
we may well doubt whether our hearts are right 
in this particular, If our benevolence: does not 
lead us to take that course which is calculated 
to do the most good to our fellow-men, -it must 
be faulty, for 8xuch must be the object of all be- 
nevolence; and no high-sounding names or pro- 
ſession can deprive- charity of this, its great 
characteristic. 

| If we are heartily disposed to do good, we 
shall not act from mere impulse, since impulse 
.is blind, and without the exercise of the intellect 
"we are always liable to go wrong in dispensing 
of our goods to the objects of our benevolence. 
Wisdom 1s always profitable to direct, and in 
no case is it more needed that in bestowing alms, 
or in comforting the hearts of the afflicted. 
The injudicious: and the careless can s8carcely 
ever become real benefactors to the human 
race. ARGUS, 


* 


Typical Significations. 
Original. 


THERE are many well-meaning minds who really 
imagine that the more they can make scripture 
mean—or the greater the number of significa- 
tions they can attach to various passages, the 
more they honor thee oracles, and recom- 
mend them to the" ation of men. 'This hu- 
mor 1s. Wostly maniſested when the typical parts 
of scripture are considered ; and, to show how 
far 8ome will carry their notions, we quote from 
old English work. The, author i is treating of 
the Passover, and contin 
**7, They were to eat with 27 on their ſeet ; 
this was a type of the gospel, or the soul's 8pirit- 
ual equipment for its. heavenly journey 
fore 8ays the apostle to the believing Ephesians, 
have ** your ſeet shod with the preparation of the 
gospel of peace.” 1. As shoes preserve the feet 
from being hurt, so the gospel of peace preserves 
- the ſeet of faith from being hurt by the thorns of 
the world, or the piercing tem ptations of the devil. 
2. Shoes are necessary to a journey ; 80 the 
dn of Hs Ty th: our Spiritual acquaint- 


: there- 
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feet of faith; it 8upports, strengthens and-en- 
courages the feet of ſaith to tread upon serpents, 
to go through difficult ways, and to fear no evil; 
because the Lord has said, when thy. way 1s 
rough and thorny, thy obfoo Shall be iron and 
brass, 

©8. They were to eat the amb with their staff 
in their hand, which I think was typical of the 


faithſulness. and. veracity of God to his word, 


1. As a 8taff is to lean upon, 80 the 8taff of di- 
vine faithſulness is what the soul-leans upon in 
the dark and gloomy hour of affliction and spir- 
itual desertion, faithful is he that has promizsed. 
2. A 8taff often preserves a person from ſalling, 
80 the staff of divine veracity preserves the 8oul 
from falling into despair. 3. A 8taff is of great 
use in a journey, it helps forward when the 
way is difficult ; 80 the staff of divine faithſulness 
helps forward the 8oul when the way of Provyi- 
dence 1s in the dark, and bis path in the mighty 
waters,” 

Speaking of the most insignificant things in 
the tabernacle, our author finds a typical s1gni- 
fication for them all, even to the minutest. 
Thus he adds—* By the bowls, knobs and flow- 
ers of the candlesticks, may be pointed out the 
various gifts of the s8pirit-beautifying ministers, 
and fitting them for usefulness. Likewise, the 
tongs and snuffers, which were made of. gold, 
may 8Signiſy the order. and discipline of. the 
church, and the censure and excommunication ; 
as snuffers are for trimming the lamps, or to put 
them out, which is the.. most necessary to be 
done.* The different manner of twisting.of the 
threads of the various kinds of cloth—the situa- 
tion of the minutest article, and every perfor- 
mance attended to for the tabernacle, even the - 


[sweeping and the trimming' of lamps, are made 


to be typical of something conneeted with the 
christian dispensation. 

There is a caution for many wii, attach. fan- 
ciful interpretations [to seripture, in the moral. 
of our subject. Let the oracles of truth be-rev- 
erenced, and none presume to increase their 
value by the additions of human ' wisdom. 


, Wha 18 the chaif to, the wheat ? Sith. the 


Lord. BD. - 
Haverhill, Mass. 


Phigi vicious jnciinitions of men are Aa "dead. 
* || weight upontheir understandings, and able to 


"| dean a? the scales against the clearest tru 


Aroidteing Tn 
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To * £ister. 
Original. 


I TH1NX of thee amid the crowd, 
When s8tranger forms 1 gee, 

When tones of migth are echoing loud, — 
Sister, I think of thee. 


1 think upon the playful hours 
We've passed in childhood's glee, 
When every path was strewed with flowers, — 
Sister, I think of thee. 


Oft in the silent hours of thought, 
When fancy wanders free, 

Thy image to my mind is brought, — 
Sister, I think of thee. 


I trust one heart will not deceive, 
Though all true love disown, 
One will in s8orrow with me grieve, 

Sister, thou art that one. 


MARIA, 
Lowell, Mass. 


A Reminiscence. 

AFTER a long absence I made a visit to the 
ſriends of my earlier years. It happened at this 
very time that they. were in the midst of a great 
religious excitement, _a four day's meeting, a 
boasted revival. I 8aw 8ome of its effects. One 

of these effects, not to be ascribed to the ex- 
_ citement itself, for it might have occurred at 
any time, but yet a part of that system of doc- 
trine and operation I shall long remember. A 
family in which I had always felt a deep interest 
were in: affliction. A lovely child had been 
snddenly taken from their fond arms, and I 
found them weeping over its cold and lifeless 
form. I attempted to speak comfort to them. 
There were several females in the room, some 
of them I knew were orthodox, who waited to 
hear what I should say, with curiosity or 8ome 


worse feeling, rather than true sympathy with 


the afflicted. 1 did not regard them. TI directed 
the thoughts of the bereaved parents to those 
gources of consolation, 80 rich, so free and full, 
opened in the religion of him who said * Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
Among other obvious grounds of solace and 
Support, I mentioned the hope of s0on. meeting 
again, embracing, and loving without inferrup- 
tion forever, the children who have gone before 
us to their house and home in the heavens. 
Here I was interrupted by one. of the orthodox 


— 


feeling confidence came upon me like ice, chill=z 


'could not answer. 


el any ect. 
who entertain much higher and | bel 


women, who asked, © if I 8upposed meeting our 
end pe add anything to our happiness in 
aven ?* [ replied, with g8ome expressionh of} n16 
ur as question, that T had always 8up- 


POSITORY. -” 
posed it -would—it seemed natural. and prob- 
able, if we loved our friends here, that we 
obould continue to love them, and wish to be 
with them and see them happy. * Oh,” $8id she, 
I think we shall be so absorbed in the love of 
God, that we hall. not think of anything else.? 
It was not the time or place to go into a discus- 
810n, and I let it pass. | 

As I went away, and often since my visit. 
there, I have been led to think of that conver- 
sation. 'There was something in it for which I ' 
was not prepared, — painful, dreadful. . Such an 
interruption at s8uch a season in a tone of un- 


ing and checking for a moment the gush of ſee 
ing which 8ympathy had caused. And what, 


thought I, can be that woman's idea of God and 


religion ? What does she mean by * the love 
of God ?* Can we love a being—rather let me 
ask, can we regard God as a being, who, 
when we are with him, will not permit ns to 
think of those whom he has bound to us here by 
all that is dear and sacred, flesh of our flesh, 
children of our affection, objects of our deepest 
golicitude and tenderness ? Are all these ties 


to be severed, these ſeelings struck dead, our 


whole nature reversed in all its principles and af- 
ſections the moment we enter the higher world ? 
Is this heaven? Is this the dictate of nature, 
the teaching of our Savior, the love of our Fa- 
ther? Is there a feelinglpf. the heart, a feature 
of God's works, or an event tor his providence, 
is there a word in the Bible or a truth in the - 
universe, to which this corresponds ? Not one 
—no, not one. All are as far from it as light 
from darkness; all as unlike as christianity to the 
lowest, | coldest, worst religion of the heathen 
world and the darkest age. Whence, then, 
come these thoughts, this sentiment to the mind 
of a chrigtian beliovur ? 

Such were the reflections and questions that 
arose in my mind. And this last question I 
I was not willing, I am not, 
to believe 8uch a sentiment to belong necessa- 
rily to any ſaith, nor to 8uppose it common 
among the more enlightened and reflecting of 
I know many of the orthodox faith 


death, God, the nature he h 
heaven } in ſie” he dyells. 
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that I have ever met with any such. sentiment | 
or suggestion. There does 8eem to me to be 
Something in that faith, —if not properly a part 
of it, yet allowed, and in weaker minds encour- 
aged by it, —that is totally opposed to. the warm- 
est, most natural and noble feelings of the 80u], 
the very. feelings which bind us in love to Jesus 
and God and pure spirits, 'There seems to be 
something which takes God and religion and 
heaven out of the range, if I may 80 8ay, of our 
common nature, our spontaneous emotions, and 
kind affections. I have felt it often as I have 
listened to the ſuneral-prayers of Limitarians— 
such abstraction, such doctrinal coldness and 
8ystem, such an absence or reluctance of fervent 
8ympathy, 80 little true solace, kind as8urance, 
high and -heavenly hope ; - and this even at the 
death of innocent babes, or confirmed and un- 
doubted: christians. And when, besides this, 
I have seen. these occasions turned into oppor- 
tunities for causing distress and alarm, —when I 
have seen women hanging over the death-bed 
of the good:man whose faith they despised, and 
straining to catch from his quivering lips some 
expres3ion which . might be reported as showing 
the weakness of his. faith or his renunciation of 
it in the trying hour; when I have seen them 
80 far forgetting what is due to bereavement and 
Sorrow, as to take advantage of it for the cold 
and low purpase 'of discussing doctrines, or 
making proselytes, I have. been ready to bless 
God. aloud for the faith he has given me,—a 
faith of the heart, —binding the heart to my child 
and most distant brother, by the same chord of 
love with which it binds me to him who died for 
all, who wept with those who wept, and even in 
the dying hour, the agony of crucifixion, thought 
of those he was leaving, and spoke to them 
words of tender affection, —the faith which draws 
us to his Father and our Father, and tells us to 
* love one another,” for * God is love, and he 
that dwelleth in- love dwelleth in God, and God 
in him,” 


Magnanimity. 
Original], 


Tnsx word magnanimily is often used without any |\a t ac 


p of its true meaning. We often 


Hap ATI 


valor, and this is styled -magnanimity. No good 
can result from s8vch a prostitution of terms to 
meaner uses than those for which they are de- 
signed, It breaks down the distinction between 
truly great acts, and those "which are more am- 
biguous or less praiseworthy. A goldier may 
display extraordinary valor without exhibiting 
a particle of magnanimity. A man may even 
suffer the tortures of the stake with extraordina- 


ry fortitude, and yet be, wholly destitute of that 


virtue, In: the first case, a 80ldier may fight 
bravely under the eye of his general, in the hope 
of promotion, or of gaining the applause of the 
world. Is there any magnanimity in this ? Ve- 
rily he has his reward. He sets a price upon 
his deeds, and to win that price he exhibits much 
conduct and-valor in the field, or at the deadly 
breach. So with the victim at the s8take. He 
may nerve himself to endure the torture without 
complaining, for the sake of acquiring renown— 
that his name may s8ound glorious in history, and 
that his constancy . may be progiazmed abroad. 
Verily he has reward. 

It is related of Sir Philip Sidney, that when 
wounded by a musket ball, which broke his thigh, 
he called for water. The reviving beverage was 
obtained ; but at the moment he was. putting it 
to his tom, a poor wounded soldier was carried 
by, who looked at it with wishful eyes, Sir 
Philip immediately transferred the,untasted bev- 
erage to the sufferer, saying, © Thy necessity is 
yet greater than mine.” This act is 80 .noble, 
that it appears almost godlike. But it was per- 
ſormed in the presence of numerous witnesses, 
and that it would be recorded in history, and re- - 
dound to the honor of its performer, Sir Philip 
well knew. In such cases, 1t 1s difficult to de-* 
cide whether a pure philanthropy counsels the 
action, or a desire to win popularity, fame, and 
applause, was the moving cause, . Had Sir Philip 
been parching with thirst on a lonely desert, and 
had he given up all hope of ever being again 
een or heard of by his civilized friends, and had 
he then fallen in-with a Solitary way-worn trav- 
rig ay orec condition than himself, and had 
e giv the stranger the last remaining drop. 


ave no fo difalty in calling it a deed of extraor- | 
. || dinary magnanimity, But that a man of his Agd 
Station in the army, should give a cup. of water 
to a wounded 8oldier, which cup he well, knew 
would be replenished at all hazards, if the water 
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was to be had far-or near, and to do this act in || laws, _ without losing one's standing in 80- 


the presence of the very persons who would be| 


likely to publish. it. to. the world, while it does not 


destroy our admiration of the deed, yet renders 
its motives: extremely queationable. 
also remark, that had this deed been performed 
by a private soldier instead of a famous com- 
mander, we should have heard nothing about it. 
It would not have been considered worth record- 
ing. And yet how many actions equally merito- 
rious, are performed by the humblest individuals 
in the community. How many a sailor have I seen 
bestow all his money upon a suffering shipmate, 
in this own rough and careless manner, without 
the expectation of geeing_ it recorded in the public 
prints, or in any other manner published to the 
world ; nay, he would have been offended with 
the man who should make mention of the cir- 
cumstance, I make not these remarks for the 
purpose of throwing a shade upon the deed of 


_ Sir Philip, which may have been actuated by 


s1mple goodness of heart ; but in order to show 
the manner in which the partial world judges of 
the actions of men, Jesus said of the widow 
who put her two mites into the treasury, that she 
gave more than all those who put in of their 
abundance. | 

I should define magnanimity, a virtue by the ex- 
ercise of which we deny ourselves for the good of 
others, without any expectation of reward, but 
merely from the spontaneous impulse of our own 
generous feelings. If, instead of reward, we ex- 
pect contumely and reproach for our benevolent 
conduct, our magnanimity is the greater, For- 
giveness of injuries implies magnanimity ; be- 
cause, by forgiving wrong, we choose rather to 
suffer ourselves than to inflict suffering upon oth- 
ers; and a person is liable to be despised by the 
world as a coward, when he quietly submits to 
injury, and exhibits no resentment. © He who 
gubdueth his drone is greater than he that 
taketh a city.” | 
| There are. many habits which stand in oppo- 


Sition to magnanimity, and which may justly! 


come under the head of meanness. Te , refrain 
from those faults is not magnanimity, Sim 
justice. To be guilty of them is hig " ; 
Yet how: often are they practised |} by? 


I. would 


| OUTS, 


al. || bim all the injury in their power. 


ciety. | But the world was always at variance 
with the truth. T will mention 8ome of the vices 
to which I allude. Howoften' is it the cage that 
when one pergon has a difference with another, 
he is not content with charging his adversary 
with being in the wrong 80 far as the cause of 
the present | quarrel is concerned—but must 
needs endeavor to disparage his general. char- 
zcter, and detract from his real merits. 'Dhis is 
80 frequently done, that we are not accustomed 
to bestow upon it all the condemnation which it 
deserves. 'Dhis is not mere resentment, but it 
is actual falsehood ; it is not returning the blow 
only, but it is giving new cause of offence, and g 
placing our adversary on the most- tenable 


ground. For the moment we do him injustice, 


he has right on his side, and we have wrong 'on 
How- can we hope to 8ucceed when jus- 
tice and truth'are against us? I will make my- 
elf plainly understood by citing a few instances. 
A rich man employed a laborer to work for him 
The man was an excellent mechanic, and did 
his duty faithſully ; but the employer had a dif- 
ſerence with him on account of the conflict in 
their: opinions on s8ome exciting 8ubject. Ae-- 
cordingly the poor man was discharged. He 
immediately sought employment elsewhere. 'The 
person for whom he offered to. work applied 
to the first employer and inquired of him re- 
specting the mechanic. - Instead of honestly tell- 
ing the inquirer that the poor man differed from 
him in opinion, and dilating upon that one 8ub- 
ject, which was the only cause of his being 
turned away, the rich man insinuated that 'he 
was not a good workman, and that it -was un- 
profitable to employ him. . Consequently the 
poor man was refused eniployment. 

Another custom similar to this is quite too 
common with editors of public journals. When 
an author, with whom they are at variance, 
publishes a book, they decry it, whatever may 
be its real merits. Instead of finding fault with 


him for - those things which have created a dif- .. 


ference between them, 'they slander him on 
points wherein he is innocent, in order to. do 
This 1s not 


MFeven excusable by the old Mosalc law of * a tooth 
WEE for a tooth, and an eye for an eye.” 
w who lay claim to be considered Ke, E. 
| Too much cannot be said on-this head, as it Shows 
, anly' that where the heart i is wrong, great in 


'This 18 ab- 
'golute falsehood, and their adversary is not the 
only one who is injured. by them. The pubhe 
look to their papers for correct intelligence, & C 
when oy mislead the public by malicious false- 
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hoods, werely to satiate their own private spleen, | 


they deceive their readers, and render them- 
selves unworthy of 8upport. | Yet 80. much is 


the press -prostituted to 8uch base and unhal- 


lowed purposes, that you. may judge 'on what ||- 
terms the editor 8tands with the author merely | 


by-reading what he: has to 8ay about his /pro- 


'No' doubt that s8ome individuals, if they ne- 
glected to take: every 8uch advantage of their 


 epponents—and did not injure them whenever it 


was in their power, would give themselves credit 


for magnanimity. . But there is no magnanimity | 


in refraining from the commiss1on of crime ; it 
is 8imple justice. While, on the other hand, 
the perpetration of such injustice as I have de- 
8cribed-18 equal in atrocity to theft and robbery. 
It betrays the same disregard of truth and hon- 
esty—the same indifference to the welfare and 
the merits of others, and is equally deserving of 
the public abhorrence. 

Finally, to what' does this principle of mag-|| 


_nanimity bring us at last ? It results simply in 


that divine command on which hang the law and 
the prophets, © Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Good will to man prompts us to deny ourselves 
for the sake of doing good to others, and there 
Ean. be no magnanimity which does not have its 
ground-work in that principle ; ; for love, and 


nothing short of that, is the ſulfilment of every 
good and. honorable deed. 


BETHA. 
Boston, Mass. 


Address to a Husband. 
Original, 


You ask me why I'm 8ad ? The thought of her 
Whose memory lives in everything I see ; 
Whose eager eye looked forward to these days, 
_ Comes hike a blight, to dawp my spirit's glee. 


Ere- fell disease had laid its palsying hand — 

"When flattering hope her hh hues would lend ; 
Her. fertile fancy ; 2 me as thy wife, 
* And hailed a brother, in her sister's friend. 


: Ry thee worthy, —sbe believed thee dear ; - 


Joyed to think a 8ister was the friend 
Who-might thy fortunes, thy affections share ; 
'That thou, through life, that gister would attend. 


The day that made us one, arrived ; 
But she who long had waited. for. that hour 


Wos gone ! a stranger 8tood beside the bride ; - 
' No sister twined r her the bridal flower. _ 


That there are some. exceptions: to | 
this rule, I am-happy to believe ; but it betrays | 
' great depravity and heartlessness when it will | 


_ apply. 


| ear, after that the full corn in the ear.” 


RSALIST 


Ragong has gone ! and ne'er her sunny amile, | 
Or gladgome yoice, shall light our happy home ; 
'Tis 8elfish all, 1 know, these starting tears, - 
1 must n will not, for the voraph mourn. 


' One only. tie has strength to bind me. here ; , 
Thy fond, approving smile, pi ng love ; 
And when the 8ummons comes that breaks that tie, 
I go to meet the lost in realms above. 


Then why indeed should I be 8ad? or why 
For the blest seraph should. I ever mourn ? 

I know that here thy love is round me s8hed, 
In heaven she waits, to bid me welcome home. 
Concord, Mass. 


bk. ag! 


The Rise, Progress and Consnmmation of Chris- 
tianity. 


Original. 


BY REV. J. C. WALDO. 


*OrDEx is heaven's first law.' Apostohic testi- 
mony agrees with this philosophical proverb. It 
declares that God is not the author of confusion. 
And if there be any one characteristic of his 
works, that, more than another, distinguishes 
them from the transactions of men, and deter- 
| mines their divine origin, it is that perfect and 
| never-changing law of order which pervades 
'them all. It is the helm of the universe; and 
its regulating power is confessed throughout all 
nature. Its influence directs everything above, 
beneath, around and within us. The Savior 
sanctions these views when he asserts that the 
earth produceth her bounties in obedience to 
this universal principle :—* The earth bringeth 
forth fruit of herself: first the blade, then the _ 
A 8yS- - 
tem and a regularity similar to that which our 
Master here describes in the process of the earth 
in her productions, is maintained in the rise, 
progress and maturity of religious faith, First, 
is faith; then conformity to its requisitions ; 
after that, its fruits. The creed which demands 
the fruits of faith, as a condition upon Which we 
Shall afterwards possess the salvation of the 
Gospel, is as irrational as would be the- conduct 
of a husbandman who 8hould plant his grain in 
expectation of receiving the full corn ere the 
blade and ear were produced! Faith and sal- 
tion are not the fruits of good works, but good 
QI gre the fruits of faith and salvation. ' 4 
1 Te prophet first entered the fountain of chris- 


til m progres, at the point where there was" the 


least depth of the waters ; thence, he proceed- 'F 
ed step by step, to its contre, where n a her J 


. be deemed truly illustrative of that which ren- 


_ bending, the abundance.of the ripe. corn in the 


attempted _ its boundless survey before taking 
the, qualifying advances, the preparatory gra- 
dations, it would have been as unreasonable to 
have. expected, as unnatural to. have received, 
equally 8alutary consequences ſrom the proce- 
dure. That order which is 80 essential in beau- 
tifying and harmonizing the material world, may 


ders. the works of divine grace the admiration 
of earth and heaven. Christianity itgelf has de- 
scended to_ us by the regular degrees of this 
8ame all-directing law. Firs! appeared *the 
blade, then the ear,” and now we. are looking for 
the time of *the full corn in the ear,” as being 
near at the: doors. 


The prudent farmer, when the earth has-been 
duly. warmed and  possessed of the vegetating 
power by the mild rays of the vernal_ 8un, com- 
mits the 8eed to its faithful bosom. In due time 
the tender blades appear, and 8tretch upward 
with encouraging and astonishing rapidity. By 
and by, chilling blasts, cold clouds, and pinch- 
ing frosts come on. The un itself 8eems. to 
lose its. invigorating influerice, The planter's 
heart droops within him, as he sees the small 
grain assuming a sickly. hue, and, apparently, 
Shrinking back again into the ground. In the 
Sequel it is found, however, that the ghort re- 
verse.. of. 8eason which menaced the planter's 
hopes was wisely ordered, to impart strength, 
8olidity and firmness to the delicate and. luxu- 
riant blades, and to. qualify them-/to endure, un- 


ear. Such has been the rise, progress, and we 
trust will be the congummation. of christianity, 
Its springing up; was with a rapidity and Juxu- 
riance. of growth, that, to optics unaided by pro- 
phetic light, promised it a joyful and unobstruct- 
ed march to.universal dominion and glory, But 


the rays of Omnipotence. are .in the. great-deep. 


Christianity, has, come down. to our time from the | 


resplendent - and. unbeclouded morning of her 
birth, .* through great. tribulation.' The flood- 
gates of all evil- opened upon her. a deluge of 


the abominations that make desolate, and flooded 


her pathway | with the. armies, mighty, - bold, | 
8ubtile, erudite. and well equipped, of ls dark, 
infernal, chief. . Yet the gword of the .spirit was 


: 


1 


80 dextrously wielded-that the murky. legions of 


the fiend, like a ombre cloud rending its folds 


with fierce, contending fires, and diifuael with 


| 
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gious and political world. . Onward they march, 
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. But. before we nagtioulating the attending 
victories of its present ptogress, let us pause. to 
contemplate the circumstances accompanying 


| her first | onset upon the world. | Let the. un- 


fathomed abyss of moral phenomena and mira- 
cles be drained to its. dregs, and one 80 grand, 
80 extraordinary, 80. ponderous in glory, cannot 
be found, as the rise of christianity. Behold the 
world receiving law, peace and prosperity from 
the throne of the mogt renowned of the Cesars. 
[dolatry was his coeval and coequal queen. 
They 8hared between them the crown and scep- 
tre of all the ends of the earth. All the varied in- 
fluences of the multiplied pursuits, callings, pro- 
fessions and stations of life, united to 8upport, 
consolidate and perpetuate their reign. Just at 
the moment of the celebration of the marriage 
of absolute despotism and idolatry, and their 
eoronation as emperor and  empress of the an- 
cient world, 
Scurity a man, the gon of a carpenter, born/in a 
stable, unattended and without any of the visible 
means of power, who declares that the time has 
come when this unholy union 8hall be dissolved, 
and its s8ceptre broken, But to what quarter 
were men. to look for a chief of such fearless 
daring—for a kingdom of 8uch presuming wis- 
dom—for an embattled host adequate to the 
achievement of a conqueat. so unrivalled ? Have 
the wise, the mighty, the learned men of this 
empire, united to accomplish its downfall, te 
effect its overthrow? No! the warfare by 
which it is doomed to fall is not of this world. 
Marvelous indeed ! this unparalleled scene of 
wonder is commenced by this obscure personage 
himself, aided by twelve ignorant, ponutemy, 
shrinking, and what the world would call con- 
temptible fighermen! *I am about,” says this 
man, *with the aid of this group of unlettered 
and. cowardly beings, to abolish the existing re- 
ligions and governments of the world, and upon 
their ruins to erect twelve thrones, upon -which 
this dozen of individuals shall reign, and from 
which they shall give law in my name to al 
future generations of this species !? _, 

Such was the commander, .and 8uch-were/his 
ſorces, who attempts to revolutionize the reli-. 


and every 8tep is a conquest, till the north gives 
up, and the .south keeps not back; till region 
alar, and the ends of the earth, with their ptiests 


- thi Pinot of clashing, thunder-bolts, retreat || and pgople—their  mitred heads. and 8ceptred 
. beſoxe her triumphal car. 


arins do willing homage to the Lord's FOOTER 


lo! there emerges from deep ob- 
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«nd his chogen twelve. Ard although persecu- 
tion dressed her iron rod in new and double ven- 
geance, while jealousy unsheathed his murder- 
ous 8word and cast away the gcabbard, though 
treachery and deceit ceaged not to revile, nor 
varied at all in their hostilities, till they.had hon- 
ored the Master of christians with a cros8— 
thoygh cities 'were illuminated -with burning 
torches of living disciples, and on every. hand 
gibbets ſrowned, and dungeons yawned, yet were 
they not dismayed ; but, led by the spirit and 
clothed with power ſrom on high, they prosecu- 
ted their commissions, till the world, from the 
rising to the setting 8un, was enchained with 
wonder and admiration of the things which their 
eyes had seen, or of which their ears had heard 
of Jesus and his faithful followers. 

We have now arrived at the reverse $eas0n in 
the history of christianity—the day of her trial. 
This we have illustrated by the reverse 8eason 
of the 'year, which gives tone, stability and 
strength to the productions of . the earth, and 
prepares them to sustain the abundance of the 
full crop in the harvest time. In proportion to 
the-grandeur, goodness and transcendent might 
by which it had surmounted difficulties formida- 
ble indeed, and well nigh ascended the throne 
of the world, was the intenseness and severity of 
the trial, that awaited the cause and kingdom of 
the just. Clouds foul with persecution, anon 
convulsed with the. fierce flames of vindictive 
hate, and portentous with the blackness of dark- 
ness; now obscure its horizon. As when its 
glorious Chief gained the Father's right hand 
from the cross of Mount Calvary, the s8un seems 


« t6 have withdrawn from the horrific scene. 


Happy'is he whose potency of faith can pene- 
trate the mingled 8torm and gloom, and realize 
that christianity shall not only pass this appalling 
abyss of tribulation victoriously, but more than 
conqueror, in receiving thereby qualification to 
endure her after-age dominion and glory. But 
ſew were the hearts that did not quail; few 
were the faces that did not gather blackness and 


dismay ; ' and few, indeed, were the minds 80 | 


imbued with prophetic intelligence, as to discern 


- i this apparent frown of Omnipotence, the 8even 


times heated furnace of trial through which the 
kingdom of 'Messiah was to come down to the 
millennial age, like gold thrice purified and re- 
fined. 'Opposition, till now, had been arrayed 
in honorable, open field.” From such hostilities 
truth has but little to fear. But a more deadly 
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| and Jangerous wartife now assails the followers 


' 


of the Lamb. Their enemies are now. of their 
own household. Judas, in his exit from the 
earth, leſt behind the. kiss of treagon. The 
church is now in perils among false brethren. 


Her most fatal adversaries are now within the 


camp. The dismal *second death,” the dark 
night of christian apostasy, rendered hideous by 
the prowl, of © wolves in sheep's clothing,” has 
now settled down in awful shades around her. 
An inspired Apostle beheld an assemblage of all 
the vices of the world engaged in a tremendous 
and. fearful conflict with the armies of the living 
God. | | 

Indeed, it would seem that Divine Wisdom 
had designed to give us the highest possible de- 
gree of confidence in christianity, by permitting 
the concentrated flood of 'visible and invisible 
iniquity to open. upon her, and to demonstrate 
by experiment that she could encounter the 
whole, and” come forth improved, rather than 
harmed, by the engagement. 'The reverse 8ea- 
80n in the kingdom of Christ, and all its conse- 
quences and final issue, were as fully and faith-- 
fully declared by the spirit of prophecy, as the 
advent of the Messiah itself, The sceptic may 
ay, that 80 fearful] an opposition to his own be- 
nevolent gospel scheme, is irreconcilable with 
the wisdom and goodness of God. So might the 
husbandman contend that the cold and frosty 
8eason which, for a time, suspends the growth 
of vegetation, but yet imparts to'it a solidity and 
a firmness it could by no other means acquire, 
and without which it would not fulfil the pur- 
poses of its existence, is incongistent ; and with 
as much propriety. It is peculiarly the province 
of Divine Wisdom to adduce absolute and uni- 
versal good, from partial, seeming evil. 


| 


| ber of 


It is our purpose now, having hastily glanced 


1 at the rise and progress of christianity, to look 


forward to its consummation ; - and we intend to 
accomplish this by a new 'method ; one that 


| has never, to the knowledge of the writer, been 


improved for this object. But this labor must 
be deferred till the appearance of the first num- 
he next volume of this work. 

Dit” man only stands fair for the entertain- 


| ment of truth who i is under the dominion of no 


vice or lust 3; beca 


i8e he hath nothing to.corrupt 


| or bribe. him, to 8educe him, or. draw him aside 


in his inquiry after truth ;. he hath no. interest 


5 


but to find the truth and TOTS i 
 Archbishop Tillotoon, | 
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Ss Emiles and Tears. 
Original, 


O 84r, gentle maiden, why, O why, 

A smile on thy lip, a tear in thine eye? 

Is' there anght of j Joy or 8orrow here, 

Which should e'er give birth to a smile or tear ? 


' Smile not, though the dawning of thy youth 
Seems glowing with friendship, and love, and truth ; 
Those 8miles dissolving in after years, By 
Shall guzh forth in many and bitter tears. 


Yet why should'st thou weep? will tears restore 
The 8miles that long years are gathering o'er? 
'Then-seek for those: joys that never die, . 

In that tearless world of bright smiles on high. 


Lynn. XR. W. 


The Ola Maid. A Sketch. 
Original, 


BY MISS 8. C, EZDGARTON. 


Try pardon, most indulgent reader, for obtru- 
ding upon thy attention the unobtrusive Hannah 
Landon. . We are conscious that in these days 
of Rosalinas and Violettas our heroine's antique 
biblical. appellation cannot win for her the re- 
fined sympathies of experienced romance-read- 
ers; but our design is merely to redeem the 
character of one old maid from the general re- 
proach. which is heaped upon the honorable and 


_ dignified class. to which she belonged. And her 


name—Heaven forbid that we apologize for a 
name 80 honored by a trio of literary spinsters— 
brilliant stars in the literary heavens, gazed at 
from the lowly dwellers on the earth, bowed 
down to and almost worshiped ! 

Hannah, alas !- unlike modern heroines, even 
in her youthful days had none of the canonical 
qualifications. Her eyes were most unpoetically 
gray, no golden ringlets, * flogs sunshine drifted 
into whirls,* floated over a neck 8wanlike in hue 
and symmetry, but locks of the darkest brown 
were bound in s8mooth unpretending folds about 
her head ; 8he had a complexion by no means 
dazzling, and considerably variegated by those 


* pencilings of wind and 8un denominated freckles, 


a form altogether more embonpoint than is justi- 
fied by the approved models of syIphic delicacy; 
and hands—alas ! and again, alas! that in these 
days of rosy-tipped fingers and lily-white palms, 


_ our Hannah's hands should have been red and 


toil-hardened ! © How horribly ugly !* is the 
exclamation of some fair reader, versed in the 
ies and lineaments of beauty. Have patience, 
dear sister, we have not half described her yet. 


H nah's eye was gray, it is true; but it was 


——— 
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lighted with the purest and most intellectual ex- 
pression, the deepest and tenderest affection. 
Her cheek had no warranted fast. color ; + it was 


| the ever varying scintillations of a heave Bus- 


ceptible to every ray of joy, and'every breath of 
woe. Her brow was Juno-like' in' breadth and 


strong developments, her lips were full and red, 


and her teeth large, and brilliant as ivory. Her 
form was #0 full for ſeminine grace, but it had 
uncommon dignity, and her carriage was emi- 
nently commanding. Was she ugly ? say, lady 
fair, was she horribly ugly ? 

That godlike brow of hers was filled with the 
rarest poetry, almost bursting with its intensity ; 
yet she never uttered it—she never breathed it 
to mortal ear, it was never heard ; but you might 
often ee it beaming radiantly from her eloquent 
eye, and playing iff electric 8unbeams upon her 
brow. Her heart was all goodness and simpli- 
city, all purity and truth. In the cottages of the 
poor, by the couches of the sick, in the abodes 
of misery and grief, the gentle and tender-heart- 
ed spinster devoted the twilight of her days— 
truly a Sister of Charity in the meek and patient 
devotion of her character, and the lowly, abstract 
piety which led her like an irradiating zunbeam 
to the valleys and shadows of earth. | 

We know not why the name of spinsfer should 
be a reproach in the eyes of the world; we 
know not why the unbending constancy with" 
which woman preserves- her romance, and better 
than romance, obedience to those laws of her 
heart which the finger of God has written with 
an indelible lustre ; we know not why the unde- 
caying truth, the heavenly independence, the 
unswerving integrity with which she resists the 
contempt of a misjudging world, should make 
her in the decline of life, a subject of indiffer- 
ence and neglect. 

In early life, perchance, when augceptible. to 
the tenderext i impressions of affection, the signet 
of undying love is stamped upor her heart, de- 
fying all mutations of time and circumstance:; 


butathe deep pulsations of her love meet with 


no response—her affection 1s unrequited; and 
she buries the fondest hopes of her. existence 
where no eye but God's can eyer ſathom them. 
Years pass on, and he lives ;. but. loye can 
never revive—love for. another. object than its 
earliest and dearest, Liſe has lost- its. charm; 
every image of earth. is. Seen in a $hadow, and 
when age comes. with its usual sevilities, who 
can wonder that her mind feels its loneliness 
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and fragility—that she becomes peevidh, melan- | 8sinful, she lived and died. an honored, reapegied | 


choly: and misanthropic. . 

_ Yet the 8ubject of our. sketch, and he is by 
no means. a 80litary instance, survived the wreck 
of hope with a patient and cheerful temper, and 
retained through long years of unanswered af- 
foction a degree of gaiety and gentle humor that 


many a matron whoge heart 1s cheered by the | 


blegsed sympathies of connubial loye, most un- 
happily fails. to exhibit. 
Hannah: was the only child of parents poor 


and proud. They educated her at an expense | 


that many of far greater wealth sbrink from be- 


stowing upon the internal decoration of their off-| 


gpring, She had a mind to appreciate the value 
of the giſt, and returned the tribute of deep grat- 
itude and unſfaltering obedierce. She loved a 
young man of excellent character and cultivated 
mind ; but he was poor, and her parents forbade 
her to encourage him. 

*He is not what a girl of your talents and ed- 
ucation gshould fix her hopes upon,” said her 
mother, © a poor dependent carpenter's 80n.* 

© Mother,” was the low and respectſul reply, 
< mother, Jesus was a carpenter's gon.” 

But Hannah was not selfish ; she crushed her 
own hopes, and checked the dawning aspirations 

of one who sincerely loved her. She did not 
wait for.an express avowal of his affection, but, 
comprehending his feelings by that instinctive 
tact which-every woman possesses, she delicate- 
ly spared him the. mortification of a refugal by a 
Kind and: decided discouragement of his atten- 
tions. 

« Did never other lovers come ? 

. They did, but came in vain ; 

' For her whose heart i 1s given once, 
Is given ne'er again.” 

Other lovers came; but Hannah lived and 
died without an offer! She was not one of those 
reprehensible coquettes who pride themselves 
upon 'the number of their conquests; and by 
the dignity and gentle reserve of her manners, 
she $ilenced all secret pretensions to her hand. 


There were 8ome who accused her of coldness | 
and impenetrability ; ; but 8he was cold to none | 


who would not misconstrue the warmth of her 
nature ; and impenetrable. to no virtuous emo- 


tion, save "that one which reaches the sealed || 


to lessen in the minds of any one the necessi 


|| and. beloved gs. 
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The Way to Work out Salvation... - 
:-30 9 Original. 68 


PHILIPPIANS Ii. 12.18: * Wherefore, my beloved, as 
ye have always obeyed, not as in my presence only, but 
now much more in my.absence, work out. your own galva- 
tion with fear and trembling: for it is God which worketh 
in you both to will and to do of his good pleasure.” 

IT may not be improper to remark, by way of 
introduction, that many professed christians have 
8upposed that the salvation mentioned in this 
passage, is a state of immortal blessedness in the 
future 8tate, and that man must secure it by his 
good works in this world, It has been contend- 
ed that he must use the utmost caution, and ex- 
ert every faculty which he possesses, or he will 
not do enough to 8ecure the eternal prize, and 
that a failure in this case will involve him in 
perpetual wretchedness. It has been'added, that 
the danger of failure is 80 great, and the conse- 
quences of it are so awful, that the apostle 8aid, 


*Work out your own salvation with fear_ and 


exhortation, and, claiming apostolic authority, 
have wielded it in the work of exciting fear and 
terror in the world, and making proselytes to 
their partial Joctpings The 'unhappiness, the 
despair, the hopeless insanity, the melancholy 
Suicides which have been produced by such 
means, beggar all the powers of description. 
What aggrayates the affair is, the most tender- 
hearted and innocent ones of community have 
generally been the victims. Let this pass, and 
thankful should we be if no new cases should 
occur to bring the remembrance of the past des- 
olation- again before us. 


The question now to decide is, does the apos- 
tle in this passage mean to teach. us that man, 
in this world, must work out eternal calrating 
for himgelf in the future world ? We wish not 


of good works ; ;. neither do we wish to attach to 
such works an unusual importance, that shall 
lead our fellow-men to believe that they can do 
what they are unable, and what God never re- 
quired them to do. _ 


ny The oy | ir 


centre of the heart. "Her youth passed from 
her ; but the ch&erfulness and sweetness of her 
temper remained unimpaired. ' A treasurer to 


the poor, a physician to the Ho" a x Savior to the 


1n i this pagsage does 8 men- 


world. = Speaks i mn the x Present tense : oF © Wor oy 


trembling.” Revivalists have seized upon this 


If hich. | ; 2 at, did not. "relate 90 " at. 


- 


with.” 


saved through faith which ( 


out 'your own salvation ;* that is, do 'it now. 


'The natural conclusion' is, if 'the Philippians 


obeyed him, they possessed this alvation where | 


they worked it out. "If they were not to realize 
it until they entered the ſuture world, the apostle 
conld not have omitted to apprize them of that 
important fact. 

Again ; a 8tate of eternal þliss is too much to 
expect as a reward for a ſew gshort days of hu- 
man labor in this life. If we have rightly under- 
stood the scriptures on this point, they teach us 
that such a tate is *the gift of God,” and not a 
reward of merit. *The gift of God 1s.eternal 
ife.* Paul assures us that, at the resurrection, 
we shall all be changed and become immortal, 
incorruptible, heavenly and glorious; and he 
gives not the least hint that 8uch a state is at all 
dependent upon human agency. 

HI. We desire the reader to notice that the 
apostle does not 8ay, 8ecure your salvation. Many 
have used the phrase, *work out,” as 8ynony- 
mous to the word 8ecure, which is incorrect, and 
unjustified by the original. The original is za- 
TigyaGzods, imperative mood, and compounded from 
xaTz and tyaloua;, the definition of which is, *to 
operate, work, to be employed in, or taken up 
Then the exhortation of the apostle is 
this : operate, work, be employed in, or taken 
up with, your salvation ; or, in other words, de- 
monstrate. your own salvation by doing the work 
which it requires. 'The apostle says to the 
Ephesians : © By grace are ye 8aved, through 
faith, and that not of yourselves, it is the gift of 
God ; not of works lest any man should boast.” 
Ephesians | ti. 8, 9, This passage, at first 8ight, 


appears to be a contradiction of the - one hiok 


we are endeavoring to explain; but a little re- 
flection will show that there is no contradiction. 
The apostle says that the Ephesians were then 


_ &aved. How ? Not by works, but by- faith ; 


and that faith was the gift of God. Apply this 
to the Philippians, to whom the text was ad- 
dressed. They possessed the christian faith, 


" and in the 8ame sense. in.which the Hpheglana 
. were 8aved they were—i. e. by faith, and *that| 


not of themselves ; it was the giſt of God : not 
of works lest any one should boast. Still there 
was .something for them to do. What was it ? 
Not to ave. themselves, for. they were already 

pd 'had graciously 
were they. to do? 


given them. What, then, 


_* Work out their own galvation.* - God had 
given_ them za through faith. 


It was 
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their own ; and: they were. now called upon to 
monstrate that salvation in their works—to do 
the work which saved'people ought to do. 

ITE. There appears to be another difficul 
in the text. It says that God worked 'in wed 
Philippians, both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure, and yet they are required to do g8ome- 
The view which ' we have 
given reconciles this apparent difficulty. "God 
worked salvation in them by faith, and what he 
was thus doing in them, -they*were called upon 
to work out—or manifest before the world by 
their lives and conversation ; that the world 
might see what salvation is in its practical char- 
acter. 

Reference to the context, we think, "will 
strengthen this exposition. Paul does not sim- 


ply exhort the Philippians to work out their own 


salvation, but in the very next words he tells 
them what to do. 'He 8ays,—* Do all things. 
without marmurings and disputings; that ye 
may be blameless and harmless, the sons of God, 
without rebuke, in the midst of a crooked and 
perverse nation, among whom ye shine as lights 
in the world. Holding forth the word of life ; 
that I may rejoice' in the day of Christ that I 
have not run in vain, neither labored in 'vain.? 
It appears very evident from this, that the apos- 
tle's direction was of a moral nature—that the 
work of which he spake was such as showfd 
adorn the true followers of the blessed Jesus, 
that they might be distinguished, by*their better 
conduct, from the perverse and crooked nation 
in which they lived, and *shine as lights in the 
world.* The instruction here 1s s8imilar to that 
which Jesus gave to his disciples.. © Let your 
light 80 8hine before men, that they may see 
your good works, and glorify your Father which 
is in heaven.* Matthew v. 16. | 

In the text Paul spenks of the obedience of 
the Philippians in the strongest terms of com- 
mendation. © He acknowledges that they had 
obeyed both in his presence and absence ; he . 
then 8ays : © work out your own salvation with 
fear and trembling.” That is, persevere in the 
good work—let your salvation shine before the 
world, not merely in word but in deed and in 


| truth. As the least dereliction of theirs from 


| the path of duty, would be eagerly geized upon 


by their enemies, and, bring- reproach upon. the 
cause of christianjty, Mie *exhorts them to, per- 
gevere in the work which he recommends with 


fear and trembling. He well knew that many 
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such-things.. [The fear of whieh he speaks, is 


that. which inspires those who have. it to. hate 


iniquity. 

We have before remarked that the Philippians 
like the, Ephesians were saved by faith. Jesus 
8ays, * He that believeth not is condemned al- 
ready.*. : John iii. 18. Is it not, then, manifestly 
proper to 8ay, He that, belieyeth is 8aved al- 
ready ? Those to whom our text was addressed 
believed; and; were already 8aved; . s8aved by 
belief. or faith from-the condemnation of unbelief. 
But * faith without works,.is dead, being alone.” 


Peter 8ays, * Add to your faith, virtue ; and to 


virtue, knowledge ; and to knowledge, temper- 
ance.;. and to temperance, patience ; and to 
patience, godliness; and to godliness, brotherly 


| kindness ; and to brotherly kindness, charity.” 


2 Peter 1.5, 6..7, It appears to us that the 
work recommended by Paul in the text and con- 


text, is the work of 'addition which is here rec- 
ommended by Peter. | 


.IV. Before concluding this article, it may be 
proper to present . the reader. with. the learned 
Wakefield's. translation of the text, which is as 
follows : 
ye always obeyed me with fear and trembling, 
net only when I was present, but much more now 
in LINE absence, promote the welfare of each oth- 

: for God 18 working in you both to be willing 
= to. perſorm.? To justify this translation the 
author says ina note : \* My translation of this 
pas8age. is. as consistent with the original, and 
the. reader will allow, much more with the scope 
of the writer, than the. former : (common trans- 
lation)..8ee_v.; 4. So also in the next verses.” 

The reader will see that this translation does 
away. the idea, that our text refers tothe ſuture 
world ;. and we allow that it is consistent with 
the scope of the writer, but we think it is taking 
great liberty with the original, and that it would 
do , better for a paraphrase. than a translation, 
We. prefer the common translation with the ex- 
planation which, we have given it. : Macknight's 


- translation of the text, fayors our views, and we 


believe that it is more consistent with the origin- 
al, than the common translation. This is Mac- 
knight's, translation : * Wherefore, my beloved, 
Since ye. have always dyed, not when in my 
presence only, but now much more in my. ab- 


Sence, - with fear and trembling, sfrongly work © 


* Wherefore, my beloved brethren ! as; 
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temptations would be flung in. their way, to lead || 
them to. apostatize from. truth . and duty ;., he 
wished, therefore, to guard them strongly against 


| this respect. 
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your own salvation,? According | to this, render-_ 
ing, the meaning of the last clause is. 8imply this : 
Put your salvation into full operation; | or, prac- 
tice unwaveringly all its duties. Neither, work 
Heathenigm nor Judaism, but strongly,work. the 
religion of Jesus, by which. you are $aved.. 

V. © Work out your own salvation.” "ei 


tians would do well to heed this exhortation in the 


present day. There are many who profess to 
be 8aved by faith, from the errors that are in the 
world, who do not work out their salyation ;.4.e. 
they. do not manifest it in their lives. . It is ſear- 
ed that Universalists are too often delinquents in 
They too often .neglect to work 
out the great salvation, which they:havye. embra- 
ced by faith ; and 80 far. as this is the case, their 
conduct is a great hindrance to.the: cause of truth. 

We can neither profess nor write error out of 
the world, but we can work it out. That which 
we profess and write, we should carefully prac- 
tice. Paul says to Titus : © The grace of God, 
which bringeth salvation to. all men, hath ap- 
peared, teaching us, that denying ungodliness_ 


| and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, right- 


eously, and godly in this present world.* Titus 
If we proſess to haye received that 
salvation which the grace of God brings to all 
men, we should obey its teachings, and live 80- 
berly, righteously and godly in this present world, 
This will be working out that salvation. .. We 
should' show. our faith by our works ; for by our - 
fruits we are to be known, B, W. 


7%. 


The fool hath said in His heart, there is no God.* 
Or i gi n al, 


An, is there one, who cannot see 
In nature's works, a Deity ? 

A God who reigns in worlds above, 
A God of mercy, and of love ? 


A God whose ways are ever just, [nes | 
A God in whom we all may trust ; > 
If he is not, what shall remain 

'To 800the our sorrows and our pain ? 


In him a heart oppressed with care, | 

May find a refuge in despair 3 ; #34 28 
He can dry up the mourner's tear, Room 
When robbed-of every comfort here. 


*'Tis He can bid our gorrows cease, :  . | FT 
When earthly pleasures fail to please ;— 

He then should be out hope and tay, 

To guide us throogh life's doubtful mw 


Then may we tr a tin God above, 
A God of merey and of love ; © 
| br 4 Crone to our tremblings ceage, | 
our 80 e in Ce. ; 
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A beautiful Letter. 


young lady pining with the consumption, to a 
young gentleman to whom she was engaged in 


- | marriage. She lived in New York, /and was 
spending a winter in New Orleans, hoping pUg 
) its milder climate would restore her to. health. 
But 8he gradually sunk under the' dreadful dis- 

ease, and died ere she returned home. -It breathes 
. the 8pirit of impassioned devotion, and its peru- 
1 8al will awaken the liveliest and best sensibilities 
4 of the heart. The sweet, hallowed sentiment 
- which pervades it—the Spirit of unchanging at- 
r tachment—which distance cannot weaken, nor 

the prospect of death extinguish, is unearthly, 
f and comes over the 8oul like the mellow and sub- 
h duing influence of the setting 8un. - The ardor 
= of an intelligent, virtuous, high souled woman, 
I, 1s unquenchable—gsooner- than she will prove 


forgetful of her plighted promise, 


*'The flowers shall cease to feel the fost'ring breeze, 
t- And nature change her laws.” . 
19 The unpractised heart of such a being is more | 
at to be valued than the brightest pearls of India, 
ill or the richest gems of Golconda. 
4 | New Orleans, July 26, 1835. 
E My pear WiLtam: I have broken my prom- | 
-_ i8e. - But your too kind disposition will forgive 


me, .eyen without a-cause. It was, as I know 
you fear, my poor health that prevented my wri- 
ting—Alas ! I had little hopes that a change of 
d.* air would restore my health, or freshen my with- 

| ered cheeks. But my dear friends thought 80, 
and for their sake I am here. Oh I wish, for 
your sake, I could say that southern airs were 
strengthening my constitution and my feeble 
body. My morning rides afford me momentary 
freshness and ease, and the fragrance of the or- 
ange trees is very grateful ; the deep green 
groves look lovely, but I only view their beauty 


As The airs are too damp and heavy. Perpetual 
fogs frown upon us here, morning and evening. 
Mid-day is warm and pleasant, and brings us 
refreshing breezes, Oh, do not think I write 
thus to give a ſresh wound to your too generous 
and bleeding sympathies. But you know me too 
vell and too trueto think thus. And why sbould 
tell you of hopes that have long since fled from 
ay almost pulseless heart ? Why should I de- 
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d ' mother, dearest to me on earth ? 
- 60 | 


Taz following charming letter was written by a| 


| erable. 


in-contrast with my own feeble, perishing health. 


tering words, he that is next to my 


hy 
ide 2 ab ets 
A dy Wa 3G 
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| No, though a kind. Providence will s0on separate 
us here, yet he will permit us to meet again in a 
brighter and better home. Oh William, do. not 
hope. Each setting 8un inks -paler upon my 
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pect more bright and beautiful strews flowers in 


Sos 


my pathway to the grave. I am full of joy an 
christian cheer. Your Hervey's meditations is 
a 8weet comforter ; my pillow companion. Your 
letter I have read again and again. It strength- 
ens me more than all the kind offices of my good 
friends. Don't part with that Friend you have 
taken to your bozom. He is worth the world 


and more. I would not part with Jesus to find 


my cheeks flushed with rosy health, and my fee- 


ble body bounding in strength. Oh how I wish 


together ; but my sunken cheeks would 80 dis- 
tress you, that I should be ten times more mis- 
We talk of returning next month. But 
I fear I shall never return. Come down when 
you receive this, and bring little Jane with you. 
Kiss dear little Mary and John for their sister, and 
give my warmest love to all the family and kind 
friends. I find my strength is weakening, and I 


|| must again bid you a fond and affectionate fare- 


well. CATHARINE. 


—". ——_— 


Faith and Miracles. 
Original, 


In one of the most severe works against the 
christian religion, we find the. following passage, 
and we quote it as embracing an objection which 
is often introduced in private conversation ;— 
© Faith is not only necessary to  preserve us 
from the pains of hell ; it is also requisite as a 
qualification for temporal blessings. W hen any 
one applied to Jesus to be cured of any disease, 
he was, first of all, questioned respecting the 
implicitness of his faith; and in Galilee, and 
other places, Christ wrought not many miracles 
because of their unbelief.” 

The evident point of these remarks is, that 
the christian religion lays too great a 8tress on 
faith—that Christ made improper and unwar- 
rantable demands on men; but this position 
may well be questioned. © To bestow the ex- 
traordinary bounty of Heaven upon those whose 
prejudices and vices rendered them unworthy of 
the ordinary gifts of providence, and to multiply 
the means of conviction to them 80 as to control 
their asgent irresistibly, might be said to imply a 
greater regard. for the unjust than for the Just, 
| and would ill accord with the character and pre- 

tensions of him whose high prerogative and ex- 
bo 


vision, and warns me that I shall gee but few 
more fade behind the blue West. But a pros-' 


you were here that we might once more speak. 
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3 office it is to-** reward. 6very man accord-{| the father heal the absent 20n.7* The case of the 


ing to his works,” * But as the objection plain- 
I} intnnates that faith was ingisted on to aid the 
work of imposture' which was practised, or that 
' no miracles were attempted till the imaginations 
of those around were properly disposed to be 
easily persuaded of anything degired, we will 
notice this intimation, : If this be true, 1s, 18 not 
very singular that Jesus should have laid open 
the only art to which he resorted to deceive, 
and without scruple confessed that his only hope 
of 8uccess was in the faith of others ? This 1l] 
eomports with the character of a rare deceiver 
given him by unbelievers, and with the 8uccess 
of his labors. The open manner in which the 
necessity of faith 1s 8poken of, or this qualifica- 
tion of the mind alluded to, in connection with 
miracles, proves to ug that: it had nothing to do 
with imposture ; for it is contradictory to com- 
mon sense to suppose that a rare deceiver would 
. 80 explicitly have revealed the artifices he em- 
_ ployed to impose on credulity. * It is difficult 

to 8ay- where the demands of the unbelievers 
would stop, if our Lord had indulged the petu- 
fant and unreasonable desires of the primitive 
mfidels. Miracles might be called for in every 
age, by every individual with equal reason, and 
if granted would then lose their very character 
and efficacy.” | 

We are happy to be enabled here to quote 
from an. English work by Rev. Richard Graves, 
which furnishes 8ome excellent hints. Says 
this author, 

*It may be necessary here to remark that the 
Series of miracles which our blessed Lord per- 
formed, was decidedly above every possibility of 
being accounted for by any enthusiastic delusion, 
er. any force of imagination in the persons on 
whom these miracles were wrought ; a 8uspi- 


eion which has been sometimes raiged from our | 
Lord's appearing to require- faith in those who || 


were healed, and from its being recorded that 
he could not, or would not, work mighty works 
at Nazareth because of their unbelief. But even 
in those cases-which have given occasion to this 
guspicion, from- our Lord's requiring faith before 
he conferred his miraculous ſavors, one obser- 
vation which has not, as I think, been sufficient- 
ly attended to, seems to me to prove to a cer- 
tainty that it was not because the success of the 
miracle, in any degree, depended on this faith. 
Wo uniformly find that our Lord required faith 
enly in: the person at whose requesf the miracle 


was vouchsafed, not at all in the patient on whom | 


* 10as- wrought, except he applied in person for 


the cure. Thus when the nobleman, whose s0n || g, + 
was 8ick-at Capernaum, applied to our Savior at ments to have the next volume © done up” in a. ﬆtyle of typo» 


þ 


Centurion, Matt. vii. 5. 13. is 8imilar. _ 

In noticing the instances where Jegus re- 
fuged to perform miracles for the: pharisees; this 
author adds the following judicious . obgerya- 
tions ;—*In all these cages the. Son of God 
would not gratify the vain and unreasonable ex- 
pectations of some, or waste his miracles on 
others who despised both him and them ; for he 
could not do this consistently with the dignity of 
his office; and the object of 'his mission, which 
was calculated to try and exalt the moral char- 
acter of men, by snpplying abundant evidence 
to the fair and humble inquirer, without extort- 
ing the assent of the wilfully blind and obstinate- 
ly negligent, or violently-subduing to a reluctant 
submisston, the incorrigibly vicious and peryerse. 

©'Thus it was'that the want of faith prevented 
our Lord: from dispensing his miraculous ſavyors; 
but never did the benign Jesus, when implored, 
refuse to exercise his supernatural power in re- 
lieving misery; and in no instance did he ever 
attempt to exercise it without ſull 8uccess:; while 


in the objects and in the manner of the operation ® 4 


he constantly displayed- a just 8election, and 
calm dignity, utterly inconsistent with the ex- 
travagance of fanaticism.” 

He concludes his observations on this/8ubject 


{in the following note ;—* Finally, in all instances 


when. faith was required, it was from those who 
deliberately and voluntarily applied to our Lord. 
Now if such applications proceeded from idle 


| curiosity, or insincere. hearts, ought. they. to 


have been complied with ? was not, therefore, 


an avowal of their sincere faith natural and rea- 


gonable, before our Lord would exert his divine 
power in their behalf ?? 
Haverhill, Mass. 


| Notices. 


CLosg oF THE VOLUME. This number closes the 6th 
volume of our work, and the second year of editorial labor. 


In looking back on the past, we are thankful that we have 


been 80 well sustained by the aid of friendly correspondents, 
and have been enabled to furnish' our patrons monthly with 


an entertainment worthy of their acceptance and attention. - 


On the whole, we decide that the past volume has been an 
improvement on the one that preceded it, and we confident- 


ly promise our friends that we sball not retrograde, if we a © 


not advance. 'We hope we shall succeed in- making the 
work yet more valuable, and to this end we shall bend a 
our energies, The friends who have hitherto contributed 
to the enriching of our pages will continue to favor us, an 


whose communicationg cannot but be acceptable. : - 


” 


The publisber has ever been ready 
r the outward beauty of the work, and has made 


Cana of Galilee, to come. down and heal him, || graphical neatness unsurpaszed by any 


for he was at the point of death; our Lord an- 
Swered him, © Except ye see Signs and wonders, 
ye will not believe... But go thy way, thy gon 
hveth, And-'the man believed and went his 
way.” Now could the force of imagination 


country. 'The next volume will appear m an 


dress—new type expressly for the work havi 
tained; and the 8ame management will presi 


rts will be rewarded by a 'patrot hat 
12 {| 8hall speak eloquently in behalf of the. generosity of the © 


that all his & 


several who have not as yet written have promised to write, | ; 


- 


—X 
V2.5 
re 


- . . the author has-received the great truth. in its-ſulness, and is 


AND LADIES 


Universalist public. Our work does not usurp the place of 
any other—it is particularly devoted to the interests of the 
female mind, and should be 8ustained by a liberal hand. It 
finds an acceptance with many who will not peruse many 
of our weekly periodicals, and has been not a little snccess- 
ful in awakening a good feeling in the hearts of many lim- 
itarians towards the great principles of our faith. We hope 
it will be' yet more euccessful, and be the - instrument of 
Divine Providence of bearing to the hearts of many females 
the zanctifying and comforting influences of the doctrine of 
illimitable grace. ; : 
_ To all our correspondents we offer our grateful acknowl- 
edgments, and also to those agents and friends who have 
aided the circnlation of the work. We ask till for their 
_as8istance, that our labors may be profitable to the advance- 
ment of truth and righteousness in the earth. 


*QUuxsTIONs ON SELECT PORTIONS OF THE Gog- 
PELs ; designed for the use of Sabbath-schools and Bible 
classes. By Lucius R. Paige, Boston ; Thomas Whitte- 
more; 1838." Such is the title of a new and excellent 
work. It supplies a want long felt in our Sabbath-schools, 
and is executed in a very commendable manner. As it is 
designed for the higher claszes, the author has so arranged 
his questions as to awaken thought in the scholar, and make 
the learner studious in examining the scriptures. We are 
pleased with the introduction of that class of questions 
which draw out the practical teachings of our doctrine, and 
cause the student not only to understand what is the truth, 
but also its bearings upon human happiness. We hope and 
believe that this class-book will be well sustained by the 
Universalist public, s0 that its author may be in sgome de- 
gree rewarded -for his labors, and also encouraged to pre- 
pare another that shall embrace other portions of the New- 
'Testament. | 

The publisher's price for the above work is $2 50 per 
dozen ; 26. cents single. It is a large 18mo., clear type, 
and good binding, pp. 162. Cat be had at this office. 


© Tux ADVENTURES OF SEARCH FoR Liye ; a Bun- 
yanie-narrative, as detailed by himself. By D. J. Mandell. | 
Portland ; S. H. Colesworthy, 1838.* Who has not heard 
of, read, and been delighted with © The Pilgrim's Progress,? 
by John Bunyan? Here, then, is a work on the 8ame plan, 
and the reader will be amuged and instructed as he follows 
the wanderings of © Search for Life,* and sympathizes with 
him in the troubles he meets with in journeying from * Par- 
tialigm, a large town lying within .the domain of Error,” to 
the pleasant city of © Universaligm.* 'There is a good deal 
of talent displayed in the execution of this little work, and 
it is creditable to the author. We commend it to the atten- 
tion and patronage of our friends. Can be had of Abel 
To mpkins, 32 Cornhill ; 25 cents per copy. 


*Trxr Pro and Con or UNIVERSALI8M, both. as to; 
its doctrines and moral bearings, in a _series of original arti- 
cles. By George Rogers. Cincinnati, 1837, Many 
thanks to the 164; 283 for the first five numbers of his enter- 
taining and instructive work. His rare powers of. descrip- 
tion are well unſolded 'in the naturalness "and pathos of 
the sweet story of Alice Sherwood. Its simple and moving 
eloquence will reach-many a heart, teaching the believer to 

. understand more of the worth of his religion in its influence 
' on the happiness of domestic and 8ocial life, and opening 
the mind of the unbeliever to acknowledge the superior ex- 
- cellence'of the doctrine of illimitable love: above all others. 
_ The (direct argumentative portion of the work shows that 


a perfect master of the almogst infinite evidences of its 
reement with all the manifestations of the Parent Intelli- 
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commend it to the patronage of the friends of truth, espe- 
cially ts our weatern brethren. ES "4 Is, 


*PaRENOLOGY.* A lecture by R. FT Halloek. | Utica; 
A. B. Grosh, 1838. Ws have given attention -enough to 
the doctrines of Phrenology to know that we can never be 
its 8upporter, and therefore can only 8ay that the lecture 
of Mr. Hallock is well written'and ; ting the 
common definitions of the principles of the theory and thei 
illustrations in a clear and happy manner. If phrenolog 
does unfold such a perfect system of mental phils: 

claimed by its advocates, we wish it all possible 

and success. We would here-ask permission to suggest to 
the author of the above lecture, the manifest absurdity of 
reasoning as 6n page 6, where he suppoes a case-of the 
education of three persons alike, in all things, and then ar- 
gues for his position by appealing to'Ffacts. Was Mr. H. 
educated and trained l:ke his friends Grosh- and Chapin in 
all respects? If the fact is not s0, then he reasons on an 
imaginary basis. It is, we think, impoesible for ' two per- 
80ns to be educated and trained alike, in all respects, as the 
ame influences of nature 80 operate that there is never 
found two leaves of tree, plant, or flower, precisely alike. 


CATALOGUE oF LiBrAny Books for Sabbath Schools. 
Mr. Abel Tompkins -has just is8ned a small catalogue of 
Suitable books for Sabbath Schools. This will be a great 
assistance to those euperintendents of schools, and others 
who wish to gelect appropriate books for a 1 . The 
publisher of this catalogue has dealt extensively in this class 
of books the past year, and is- perhaps better acquainted 
with proper works for our school children than any other 
person. His collection, is large, and prices as low as any 
bookseller. All orders will receive from him due attention. 
A Catalogue will be sent to any one who desires it. 


NEzoLoGI8M. Our *© good brother * Drew, of the *Gos- 
pel Banner,* must have been in desperate want of a para- 
graph when he penned the one of criticiem onthe use of 
the word happiſying—doubtless the play upon words was 
very happifying to him. The word can be found in Web- 
sﬆter's dictionary, and js authorized by the expressiveness of 
the term and the countenance of some of the best writers. 
Br. Rogers in a work before us uses it —* 1 identify" it, 
(OR religi w,) with = that is beautiful and happifyimn 
in morals—all that is useful and magnanimous in action. 
Will Br. Drew take upon himself to ay that Br. R. was 
* obliged to uglify a pretty word because of inability to 
GEE right one-?* 'That last clause of ' your para- 
graph contains an insinuation not very. fying. Pray 
tell us, Br. D., why happify is more orc rs tn 
than satisfy-is by the same termination? Can yow'tell us 
of © the right word,” which is as comprehengive in express- 
ing the same ideas as the one excluded by you? With 
D*Israeli we 8ay, © many new words are 8till wanted ;* and 
we 8hall never be the o of the neologist so-long as 
| the introduction of new words is confined to' gnch a clazs of 
comprehensive and significant words as happifying. We 
shall expect to find Br. D. hereafter using none but pure: 
English words, or perfectly grammatical— wh 6H 

- * Words that wise Bacon or brave Raleigh spake.” 


* GosPxL WirTNnzss, AnD OLD Colony REPORTER.” 
We have received zeveral numbers of a new paper with the. 
 abovetitle, edited by Br. Folsom of "Hingham. * It is credit- 
able to him and to the cause he would advance, so far as 


brethren to : 
, To al 


b- | gones . We, would that the circulation of this admirable 


1 might embrace the Tength and breadth of our| 
Tand, feeling sure that wherever it goes it will be a power- 
ſul advocate of the doctrine of Universal Redemption. We 


paper,.at $2 per annum ; Hinghaw, 


NIE ES oli ed ES 6 
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we appeal with earnestness. 
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Txx0L061CAL CHART: We acknowledge wh pleas- 
ure the receipt of a new 1 Chart, publizhed by 
Br. M. A. Chappell, Pittsburgh. It is a valuable r to 
circulate, as the ent and variety of the Chart will 
be a good aid-to the understanding of many difficult pa jaoe 


EvANGELICAL Univzncanite. In -our last we no- 
ticed the appearance of a new paper under the supervision 
of Br. L.F. W. Andrews. That has been since united 
vo the. * Southern Evyangelist,” = both editors, Brs. 

to thi and Andrews, conduct the.new one. We transfer 
what we 8aid for the Universalist and Review. 


Sndbrnas AND STAR IN THE WEsT. This faithful 
Servant of the truth has passed into the hands of Br. Gurley, 
late -of Methuen, Mass., as editor and proprietor. Br. Gur- 
ley left our'region with the most enthusiastic wishes for his 
future success ; he was parted with with regret by all who 
knew his worth and admired. his untiring zeal. He has in- 
dustry, talents and knowledge that fit him for the work un- 
dertaken, and we look to the friends around him with con- 
fidence for that Support Whig will give Br. Gurley good 
SUCCO8s. 


jiFDELInNQUErTs, There are a large number of persons 


indekted to this office who bave been written to in reference 


waedt, and have not condesc@nded to return: either 
money, or one word of explanation or apology for their 
mezonable delinquency. Others have promised -to pay 
efore The close of the year, but have not fulfilled the prom- 
ise. Others have given good reasons for dela 
and we. have:charity. for them. 'To the two former classes 
We ask them to consider 
the right view. of their conduct, and decide for themselves 
whether it is honorable or not? It is outrageous to every 
feeling of right between man. and man to be thus defrauded, 
and we doubt whether the man|that would keep back from 
the publisher his honest due would-pay for his daily bread 
if he could get trusted for it. Year aſter year the paper 
has been sent to 80me—if a 8ingle-number is lost they are 
careſal to have it replaced by another, and are full of praise 
iy bekelf of the work; yet, after all, their 8ubscription 'is 
Is this honorable, or consistent? Fudge ! on 
and consistency, - 
attending the new malame makes us 


The extra ex 
fool the 8trong necessity of callirig on all delinquents to pay 


wp. Would they comply with our. call we should be ena- 
bled to proceed with alaerity in the contemplated i improve- 
mens. We shall anxiously await the iszue of this call. 


PosTAGs on LeTTERS: Again we allude to this ads 
ject, as-one of great importance. to us, though it may ap- 
pear.a 8mall affair in the-sight of our readers. During the 
past month, we have received « large number of letters from 
—__ subscribers, postage unpaid ; others have writ- 

equesting their papers sent to different places than 


—_ or lost, and we must pay the postage on 8uch re- 
quests. 'This is not right. No person/should end to an- 
other on his own bugin: making requests, and asking fa- 
 vors, 'of that otherj and make him pay the expense of the 
letter. It is neither right nor courteous. And we shall be 
necessitated to adopt-a plan ſollowed- in other offices, not to 
take any letter out of the office, except from an agent, con- 
tributor, or containing a remittance of $65 and upwards, un- 
ru ry is paid. Wo ik on naman and 


 JFOar Connzoronyents and AGENTS will Aa 
us | pred --arehonmion5nry Woe 


vors.—Young ung writers rer, should alvays when nend- 
ing to por thx poatage, as it is not” obs. yo | nt ro hal 


12, or 26 cts., for tho p 


go unpaid ; and others end for Nos. that are | 
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ing payment, || 


« communication vt by an inexperienced writar wit much 
a tax on it for us to bear. 


Dea RET ABIORD, All -thoge who. tan; to, p 50 
their #ubscription with this volume, should. {us of 
their intention defore the 1st of June. This is-proper, NE] 
we may begin aright with the new volume ; and many. ES | 
Z 


K 


< y y - ” 
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are every year epoiled by being sent, and returned þ f dig-"*; 1) 
continuing subscribers. We hope, however, but ver | four | LE 
will leave us, for we cannot spare a single good paying su 7 
scriber, and intend to furnish such with a good work each 
month next volume. If any must digcontinue, we request - 
of them to attempt to obtain a good subscriber to take their 

place, and thus aid us and the ciroulation of wholesome 

doctrine. 
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x We Want the  PROSPEOTUS circulated ns 
extensively as possible. Agents and friends will oblige us 
much by aiding this, and acquainting others. of the charac- 
ter and design of our work. We anticipate a good in- * 
crease of patronage from the exertions of our friends, and 
hope we 8hall not be disappointed. 


To ConnxeronmenTs. Our thanks are Ro ow" to 
those kind correspondents who'have s0 promptly answered 
our requests for the next number. We hope to hear from 
others who have not as yet sent to us. = 

We should be happy to hear from *L.* Concord, Mass., . - ; 
often. - We hope -she may frequently. while away a Jeigure ' 'Y 
hour to our profit, in extending to us-the favors of her muge. 

The interest W. W. (who last wrote from Albany) takes 
in the success of our work, is gratefully remembered. With 
a few as willing to do for us in extending the circulation of 
the *Repository*- as he, we might bid hard times? at. defi- 
ance. He will accept our thanks for his ſavors. 

Several communications were crowded out this month. 


JUNE NUMBER. Among the articles we ohall present 
our patrons in our next, we are happy to enumerateZ*The 
Influence of Love,” by T. M. Austin ; *Mysteries,* by J.-G. 
Adams ; © Universalism Indeed, or the Isolated Society,” 
by Appolos ; © Fashionable Idolatry,”. a Tale, by Miss 8. C. 
Edgarton ; © The Rusticated Student,* by Miss M. A. Dodd. 
We have als eeveral beautiful poems from Misses Edgar- 
ton, Dodd and Thorning. Woe also expect to present our 
patrons with articles from several other talented writers, 
which will make an excellent and rich variety. | 


HF Subscribers can have their volumes bound 1 ina nent ky 
8tyle for 50 cts., by sending them to this office. 


BLACK LXST, 


JAMES CUTLER, Nashville, Tenn., owes $7; J.8. 
CUTLER, Petersham, Mass., owes $260 ; J. M. TRUE, 
Bangor, Me, owes $350. 

VUUPYUIUUAIULIVUUVUSELEIIYULYUIVEEYEVSVjJY 


Letters containing Remitlances received 8ince our 
last, ending April 30. 


A. D., Benniogton, $2; A. T., Scipio;/$2 ; bk &. Foo 
Philadelphia, $10 ;-C. C. H., Greenfield, $2 ;. ., Buf- 
ſfalo, $14; G; 8., Dexter, $4; F.H., ade (tho. re- 
mittance for the r was handed Br. B.) $2; D.C., 
North Hartland, $23 0. W., Williameville, $3; $52 i ad 
Albany, ($1 was banded Br, Bazin on account of the Ex 
| 81tor), $6; P..D., Amesbury Mills, $16 ; , E.W. ens 
 dlebury, $2 5 -J. 8., 'Tho , (we accede to his \propo- 
sition) $5 z+-C.-G., Waterville, ($2 for G. B.) $8. 


Il. ERRATE Page 1, col. 1, lins 2, for thomodtver road | 
MSC RIES I YL) 7 Sg [0 
Page 60, col. 1, last line, for eautiful, read bounty | 
« 96, 2, line 10, for makes religion to them, read 
make religion to her. 
Page 197, col. 1, line 8, for tumble read tremble. 
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